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Prime Minister regards the 


_ proof that the 

present discussions on French policy as a turning- 
point for good or ill is that he is taking longer to come to 
a decision than he is naturally inclined to take. For a 
week Paris has been charged with rumours of what Great 
Britain is going to do. Most of these rest on no serious 
foundation and may be dismissed. The only fact which 
we can usefully record at the moment is that on Wednes- 
day night the Government sent a Note to France. The 
real trouble at the moment is the rigid, and from our 
point of view impossible, demand of the French that 
passive resistance in Germany should cease as a pre- 
liminary to any negotiations. 

* x * * 

In these circumstances it is reasonable to suppose that 
Mr. Baldwin is asking for a plain statement of French 
policy. Does France really intend to require of the 
German Government what it is beyond its power to 
promise—since the passive resistance is in the main a 
spontaneous movement ? Of course, if France were to 
say that she was open to conviction on any point under 
the sun except this one point we might be able to prevail 
upon Germany to undertake to do everything within her 
ficial capacity to end passive resistance. We see a hope 
there, but this would mean in practice that Germany 
would have to put her fortunes in the hands of Great 
Britain. We have written on the whole subject elsewhere. 


* “ * oa 


The German offer which was published just after we 
had gone to press last week was in accordance with the 
forecasts. Ge rmany expresses her belief that she has 
rightly estimated her capacity to pay, but repeats the 
promise to accept the decision of an impartial interna- 
tional body. In place of the loans previously proposed she 
suggests a scheme of annuities. The guarantees offered 
are:—(1) The German railways, which would be adminis- 





tered separately and which, it is stated, would produce 
an annual payment of £25,000,000. (2) A first mortgage 
on the entire industry of the country, which is estimated 
to produce £25,000,000 a year. (3) The Customs duties 
on certain imports. The Memorandum ends by suggest- 
ing that there should be a Conference, “ since real progress 
‘cannot be made by the exchange of written documents.” 


* * * * 


In the early hours of last Saturday the Bulgarian 
Government under the peasant Prime Minister, M. 
Stambulisky, was overthrown by a coup d'état carried 
out by the Army. All the leading Ministers of the 
Agrarian Government were seized and imprisoned. The 
Army evidently acted with the consent of the bourgeoisie, 
and a bourgeois Coalition Cabinet was formed with 
Professor Zankoff as Prime Minister. There was very 
little bloodshed. When we go to press on Thursday 
the fate of M. Stambulisky is not yet known. At the 
time of the coup, as the Sofia correspondent of the Times 
tells us, he was living in his native village. The new 
Minister of the Interior, in a statement to the Times 
correspondent, said that the reason for the revolution 
was that Agrarianism was destroying Bulgaria. The 
revolution, contrary to certain reports, had nothing in 
common with the movement of the Macedonian Auto- 
nomists. It was a purely Bulgarian movement. 


* * * * 


King Boris has accepted the situation. According to 
some reports M. Stambulisky, with some Agrarian Guards 
and many peasants, has taken to the woods. There are 
many ironies in what has happened. Less than sevea 
weeks ago M. Stambulisky and his Agrarian followers 
were returned by 205 out of 236 constituencies in Bulgaria. 
In all the Allied countries he has been a popular character 
ever since, in 1914, he courageously opposed the pro- 
German policy of King Ferdinand and M. Radoslavoff. 
He was then thrown into prison, but at the end of the 
war he became Prime Minister—and also, in effect, dictator. 
As dictator he made the fatal mistake of practically 
abolishing the Opposition. No statesman can do that 
without paying the penalty, and M. Stambulisky has 
paid it. Standing forth as the champion of the peasants, 
he thought that he could divest himself of the services 
of the well-to-do, who happen to be the people with brains 
and intellectual training. 

* * * * 


Lord Curzon is to be heartily congratulated on the 
outcome of his negotiations with the Soviet Government. 
He has substantially obtained all the concessions which 
he demanded. A settlement is now certain. The Sovict 
reply to the recent British Note was published in the 
papers of Wednesday and Lord Curzon’s last Note in 
the papers of Thursday. The Soviet reply makes it 
obvious that the Bolsheviks want peace. The whole reply 
is governed by the desire to retain the trade agreement : 
“The Soviet would regard the rupture of trade relations 
not only as an economic loss but as a political disaster.” 
The Bolsheviks will therefore not interfere with British 
trawlers fishing outside the three-mile limit off the Russian 
coast, and they now acknowledge that further disputes 
connected with territorial waters can be settled by an 
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exchange of Notes and without a special Convention. 
They withdraw the offensive Netes sent in answer to 
our protests against the persecution of the Russian 
clergy. They promise the compensation demanded in 
the cases of Mr. Davison and Mrs. Stan Harding. They 
have removed their agent at Kabul, and the agent at 
Teheran is allowed to remain only under pledges of good 
eonduct. They also give an “ expanded undertaking ”’ 
to refrain from all hostile action or propaganda against 
Great Britain. This undertaking is reciprocal, but there 
is no difficulty in that, as Englishmen certainly do not 
want cither to fight the Bolsheviks or to carry on 
propaganda in Russia. 
* a * oo 


The Fulmer Act, which will come into operation on 
August Ist, and which makes compulsory the use of 
American standard gradings of raw cotton, is causing 
much anxiety in Manchester and Liverpool. According 
to the Act foreign buyers of American cotton must abide 
by American decisions in cases of dispute as to the 
quality. The Manchester and Liverpool correspondents 
of the Morning Post described in Tuesday's paper some 
of the ill-effects which are expected to follow from the 
Act. The President of the Manchester Cotton Association 
pointed out that even when an American sold cotton 
on a sample subject to arbitration at Manchester or 
any other place outside the United States he would be 
entitled to have the fibre arbitrated upon at Washington. 
“The sample at Washington will settle the matter,” 
and an arbitration in Liverpool or Manchester would 
be useless, for very few buyers who had reason to com- 
plain of their bargains could afford to take proceedings 
in America. The Act certainly looks likely to be an 
obstacle in the way of freedom of exchange, but we 
fancy that the cotton growers of America do not, after 
all, want their trade to be impeded and the Act, like 
other Acts, is capable of modification. 

* * * ~ 


The White Star liner ‘ Majestic,’ which sailed on 
Wednesday, will be the first liner to reach New York 
under the new Prohibition regulations. The company, 
having decided to abide loyally by the new American 
regulation, under which no aleohol may be carried 
inside the three-mile limit, nevertheless wanted to enable 
the passengers to drink what they wanted until that 
limit was reached. Then the fun began. Forms were 
issued inviting passengers to estimate the amount of 
drink they would require. A passenger had, so to 
speak, to balance his thirst against his prudence. He 
must undertake to dispose of whatever he agreed to 
buy before the three-mile limit was reached ; and thus 
he had to take into consideration the unpleasant obliga- 
tion of having to throw overboard what he had paid 
for but could not drink, or of drinking what he did not 
want. Perhaps a refreshing thought then came to him 
that he might sell what he did not want to fellow pas- 
sengers who had underestimated their thirst. But no 
sooner had he thought of that than he must have remem- 
bered that there would probably be other speculators in 
this line. The list of drink carried by the ‘ Majestic,’ which 
was published before she started, looked large—but that 
is perhaps only an impolite way of saying that there 
were a great many passengers. The general judgment, 
indeed, seems to have been that the ‘ Majestic’ was 
neither wet nor dry, but moist. Meanwhile, there is a 
hint that the American Government may allow liquor 
to pass in under seal after all. 

+ * ” * 


The difficulty of feeding the refugees in the Near East 
will be brought to a crisis if the American Red Cross should 





a 
withdraw, according to the present plan, at the eng 
this month. The American Red Cross has been feedi z 
at least 450,000 persons, and there is a real danger the 
this multitude may starve as the Greek Govennnsass 
for financial reasons, is incapable of feeding them, We 
are afraid that the British public has little idea how hed 
the situation is. The Imperial War Relief Fund has 
published its statements from time to time in a 
advertisement pages, and we make it a point of duty 
and pride to support these appeals, as there could be 
no more urgent call upon men and women with a es 
of humanity than to alleviate the sufferings which 
follow war. 
* * . * 

The criticism that the Greeks “ brought it al] on 
themselves,” even if it be true, is irrelevant. The Vast 
majority of the sufferers had no more to do with the 
direction of politics than the man in the moon. Besides 
the greater number of sufferers are children, The 
British societies have so far been feeding the relatively 
small number of 35,000. A great effort is required not 
only to go on feeding these, but to extend the relief 
when the American Red Cross withdraws—if it does so, 
Under famine conditions the hot weather would probably 
bring epidemics of cholera and malaria, and these would 
very likely spread not only to the general population of 
Greece, but the Western European countries, 

* * * - 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Canning and 
Chatham Clubs on Friday, June 8th, the Prime Minister 
said that the Unionist Party was now maintaining the 
whole system of democratic Government until fluid 
opinion could crystallize and Party demarcations might 
again emerge. The Government’s principal task was to 
bring peace to Europe. In his opinion there was “ no 
country which could exercise the same influence as our- 
selves.”” He described himself as a good European—a 
phrase of excellent omen coming from the head of a 
Party which is often wrongly accused of cynicism in 
foreign politics. As regards our own affairs, Mr. Baldwin 
attached much importance to the development of the 
Empire and to improving the conditions in agriculture 
and in congested industrial areas. In these matters he 
again confessed himself a devout disciple of Disraeli, 
whose prevision, amounting to the power of prophecy, 
was amazing. The most entertaining remark in the 
speech was Mr. Baldwin’s assertion that the General 
Election was won for Unionism by Mr. Lloyd George's 
statement of six words, that Mr. Bonar Law was a mav 
** honest to the verge of simplicity.” The British people 
then said: “By God! That is what we have been 
looking for!” 

% * * * 


In the House of Commons on Friday, June 8th, Major 
Entwistle’s Bill for giving women the same grounds {ot 
divorce as have long been granted to men was carried 
by an overwhelming majority—257 votes to 26. As we 
do not contemplate much resistance in the House 
Lords we hope that the measure will soon become lav. 
It is another step in bringing about complete equality 
between the sexes. It deals with the least controversial 
of all the proposed reforms of the Marriage Laws. Opp 
nents of the Bill argued that it would make collusiv’ 
divorces easier. We cannot believe that, but we cal 
believe that it will prevent, because it will render wr 
necessary, a large number of those unedifying cases 
which the wife demands that her husband shall retut 
to her, although she would be the first to complain if he 
really did so. The need, in the existing state of the law, 
for the wife to prove cruelty or desertion as well ® 
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_— ; , 
infidelity simply encourages such “* nut-up ” transactions. 
The judge in the majority of cases is compelled to treat 
the proceedings as though they were genuine, well knowing 


that they are not. 4 ‘ . 

We much regret to record the death of Princess 
Christian, which occurred last Saturday. She had been 
suffering from influenza, which brought on a_ heart 
attack, and she had been in a serious condition during 
the preceding fortnight. The sorrow which her death 
has occasioned is increased by the fact that her whole 
life was devoted to public service. Her work was of an 
entirely unostentatious nature, and lay in building 
up a very efficient and practical nursing organiza- 
tion. The hospitals have lost a most valuable 
friend. The Court will go into mourning for a month, 
but in view of the trouble which would have been caused 
by a postponement, their Majesties decided that the 
Courts on Wednesday and Thursday should be held as 
arranged, 
venience and disappointment by this piece of kindly 
consideration. The Royal Family have, in fact, carefully 
discriminated between engagements of public utility, 
which have been maintained, and those for their own 
entertainment, all of which have been abandoned. 

- * * * 





Many people have been saved great incon- | 


| producer and consumer. 


policy is a powerful minority in the Senate, but inasmuck 
as foreign policy is now so bound up with the questions 
of the railways, agriculture, and taxation, the people 
will not long be denied. Upon the question of Prohibi- 
tion, Dr. Murray Butler feels that, although -it has been 
“kept out of national party platforms for a generation 
through fear of political consequences ... it cannot 
be kept out of the minds of voters any longer.” ‘ The 
Prohibition mania,” he adds, “is the most violent and 
obnoxious form of intemperance that I have ever known.” 
Although Dr. Murray Butler is a staunch Republican, 
the World, a Democratic paper, says of his article, 
‘“ His discussion discloses an enlightened liberalism that 
will, we believe, commend itself to readers of both 
political parties.” It is a sincere tribute to the high- 
mindedness of our distinguished visitor. 
* * * * 

It is good news that the Postmaster-General is con- 
sidering the establishment of an Agricultural Parcels 
Post. We believe that the help which would be given in 
this way to small farmers of every kind would be tremen- 
dous. A direct relationship would be established between 
An Agricultural Parcels Post 
circulation of produce, and the happy 


means free 


_ paradox that while the farmer will get higher prices the 


The engagement of Princess Maud, second daughter | 
of the Princess Royal, to Lord Carnegie, eldest son of | 


Lord Southesk, was announced last Sunday, and was 
received with general pleasure. 
in 1893. 
and was a bridesmaid at her wedding. 
isa Captain in the Scots Guards. 

“ * * Me 


The well-known French author, Pierre Loti, whose 
real name was Julien Viaud, died at Hendaye on Sunday. 
Although he was seventy-three years old, he appeared 
to have maintained his intellectual and physical strength 
till the end. He was on active service during the War, 
and was mentioned in despatches in 1918. Two main 
themes were the inspiration of most of his life. First, 
the sea, which drew him from his home at the age of 
fourteen to join the Navy, and subsequently produced 
such books as Mon Frére Yves and the celebrated Pécheur 
fIslande. Secondly, the East, which by its brilliance 
of colour and its consequent opportunities for a descriptive 
stylist exercised upon him the same fascination which 
other French writers, such as Victor Hugo, have experi- 
enced. The majority of his books are placed in an 
Oriental environment. In L’Inde sans les Anglais and 
la Mort de Philae the subject is used as a means to 
expose the Imperialism of England. It would be foolish 
to maintain that Loti was a friend of England, but far 
more so to deprive oneself of the pleasure of reading 
him on that account. The excellence of his style is 
what one might expect from a compatriot of Pascal, 
Renan, and Flaubert, and his picturesque imagination 
isa relief from the hard naturalism of Zola and Maupassant. 
* . > * 

In connexion with the lectures which Dr. Murray 
Butler has delivered in this country it is interesting to 
hote an article by him which appeared in the New 
York World before he left home. There are five 
subjects, he said, which are engaging the attention 
of the American people and which are destined to become 
leading issues in the next Presidential Elections. They 
are America’s foreign policy, Prohibition, the railways, 
taxation and agriculture. ‘“ Probably not fewer than 
80 per cent. of the voters of the country are in favour of 
& constructive policy of international co-operation,” he 
said, What prevents them from entering upon such a 


Princess Maud was born | 
She is an intimate friend of Princess Mary, | 
Lord Carnegie | 
| claim, would be a first-rate depét for aircraft. 


is still almost unlimited room for expansion. 





consumer will pay less, 
* * - * 

We publish to-day the second, and last, of Dr. 
Stefansson’s articles. If Dr. Stefansson is right, 
believe he is, in saying that the atmosphere 
of the Polar regions is admirably suited to flying, 
Wrangell Island, to which Great Britain has a clear 
As the 
Russian Bolsheviks are now obviously in a bending 
frame of mind, there seems to be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for asking them to acknowledge that Wrangell 
Island belongs to us and not to them. Nobody here, 


as 


we 


of course, wants the trouble, danger and expense of 


defending a disputed territory. From the point of view 
of trade, the permanent occupation by us of Wrangell 
Island would, as a matter of fact, be a real advantage 
to Russia. 

- * * * 

Dr. Stefansson’s articles in any case open up the most 
fascinating possibilities. He encourages us to think 
of the Polar region as a part of the earth where there 
Having 
himself lived for years in the Arctic circle he regards the 
discomforts suffered from climate as no more and no less 
taan those of such a place as Winnipeg. Are we on the 
verge of finding that legend and the occasional traveller 
have given a quite unnecessarily bad name to little- 
known districts? Henry the Navigator, by sailing 
south down the African coast, exploded the universally- 
accepted belief of his day that to go far enough south 
would be to reach a temperature where the sails of the 
ship would be burned and the crew would be frizzled. 
At one time America west of the Mississippi was regarded 
as a huge, inhospitable desert. Actual explorers reported 
it to beso. Yet it has proved to be a country where, in the 
historical phrase, you “ tickle the land with a hoe and it 
smiles back with a harvest.” It may be that the future 
historian will say of Dr. Stefansson’s plea that private 
enterprise was in advance of the Government of the day 
and that it saved Wrangell Island for Great Britain as 
New Zealand was saved by Wakefield and the Fiji Islands 
by W. T. Pritchard. 

* * * * 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101%: 


Thursday week, 101}; a year ago, 99%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 
THE CRISIS. 

T is useless to pretend that the situation is not one 
of crisis. In the course of the next few days 
decisions will have to be taken which must inevitably 
affect the welfare, not merely of Europe, but of the 
whole world. Can we obtain a settlement under which 
(1) Germany will pay a sum which, while meeting the just 
demands of the Allies, will not mean her economic 
destruction ; (2) the inter-indebtedness of the Allies will 
receive equitable and final treatment ; and (3) the security 
of France shall be guaranteed as firmly and as per- 

manently as is possible ? 

If we can obtain such a settlemens all may yet be well. 
A liquidation, moral and economic, of this nature would 
enable the Continent to start once more upon the path of 
commercial stability and development. Europe has all 
the machinery for obtaining prosperity ready to her hand 
‘and, in a very short space of time, Science, Industry and 
Organization might enable her to wipe away every 
vestige of the ruin brought about by the War. The 
recuperative powers of human societies are marvellously 
potent if only they can be given a chance to operate. 
Within three years from the Terror not only was Paris 
flourishing but France was herself again. America’s 
revival after the Civil War was equally rapid. The 
physical effects of the most destructive wars are easily 
repaired. It is the psychological effects that are to be 
dreaded. These may easily become permanent. Take 
away hope from communities as from individuals, 
dissolve ‘the social ties and sanctions which bind com- 
munities together, plant the tares of hate, encourage 
the growth of revenge, and you may produce conditions 
of chaos from which no recovery is possible. It is the 
mind of the people, as of the man, to which mortal 
injury is most easily done. Let that become diseased 
and who can find a remedy ? 

The essential danger of the moment is that the Powers, 
and especially the French, will not realize this. Instead 
of seeking a true settlement they will let matters drift 
as they are drifting now till we are swept over the falls, 
or else they will effect a patched and inefficient settle- 
ment—one which will bring disaster and not recovery 
to the nations concerned. Germany will go to her 
physical and moral death, and will drag down the rest 
of Europe with her. 

To be specific, if France, as at the time at which we 
“rite seems likely to be the case, refuses to make a 
settlement unless Germany agrees to do something 
which it is quite beyond her power to do—that is, to 
put an end to the passive resistance in the Ruhr—we 
shall have reached the breaking-point in the negotia- 
tions over the new German offer. What are we to do 
then? Can nothing be done by us or by Germany to 
avert the doom—hers to-day, ours and that of the rest 
of Europe to-morrow? Surely we cannot as a nation 
sit down and acquiesce without a struggle in a fate so 
dreadful. Germany is so distracted, so wounded in 
spirit, so bereft of hope, so full of bitterness that we 
can well imagine that if she is left to herself she will 
be seized by a kind of fatalistie despair and make no 
substantial effort to save herself. She will let the 
current take her where it will. 


It is because we are convinced that this will happen 
if Germany cannot be moved from outside to make a 
final effort—even if it seems one purely of despair— 
that we have urged and shall continue to urge her as 
we did last week. Let her tell the world at the last 





ss, 
moment that she will place herself unreservedly in the 
hands of England and, in order to give one last proof 
of her good faith, will endeavour to do Whatever we 
may take the responsibility of asking her to do in order 
to save Europe from destruction. 

We suggested "this course as a way of avoiding 
deadlock in regard to matters of detail, assuming that 
France would not stand upon her punctilio as to passive 
resistance but would assent to free negotiation and 
inquiry. It is to be feared, however, that we were 
wrong and that France is, in fact, going to insist on the 
point in question. In that case the breakdown which 
we envisaged will occur, though not in a matter of 
detail but in an essential. That being so, we ask the 
German Government and people, with the fullest sengp 
of responsibility, to follow our advice. If they do 9 
if they have the courage to put themselves unreservedly 
in the hands of the British Government, with the assur. 
ance that whatever we think they can do and ought 
to do they will do, they will never repent that action, 
Of that we are certain. We base this sense of certainty 
not on special information, not on promises or assur- 
ances, not on the words of this or that statesman, but 
on the much surer foundation of our knowledge of the 
nature of our countrymen and of the way in which 
they act and make their Governments act if they are 
placed in -what they feel is a position of trust. They 
may greatly regret having been placed in that position, 
may, indeed, in a sense resent it, but they will never 
cynically reject such a request as that of which we 
write, made at such a moment. The notion that our 
Government and the people they represent would 
deliberately attempt to avoid or evade the responsi- 
bility of making ene more effort to get a settlement 
is unthinkable. 

Let those who at first sight think that our Goverm- 
ment would decline to answer or even to consider 
Germany’s appeal to be allowed to place herself in 
our hands project their minds to the event, Let them 
consider closely what would be the situation and how 
it would have to be met. The German offer, assuming 
it were made, would, of course, not alter our views nor 
make us oppose France where we had already decided 
to support her. Clearly it could de no such thing. But 
it is equally clear that it would not have the opposite 
effect. It could not make us more French than we 
were before—more inclined to say in reply to Germany: 
“You have appealed to us. Very well, then, we tell 
you that your duty is to comply exactly and promptly 
and uncomplainingly with the orders of France, what- 
ever they may be.” We shall say nothing of the kind. 
If Mr. Bonar Law, to his eternal credit, refused to say 
such things last January, is it likely that Mr. Baldwin 
will say them in June and after the untoward consequences 
of French action are apparent to all men’s eyes, and 
after Germany has given the world proof of her sincerity 
and of her realization, complete if belated, that she 
must pay all that she can possibly pay without destroying 
her means of future existence? Not only is it im 
possible that Mr. Baldwin should merely say “ Obey 
France”; it is inconceivable that he would have the 
support of even a tiny minority in this country if he 
did so. 

If Germany were to do what we ask her it is certait, 
first, that we should not refuse the burden, and, next, 
that we should carefully think out what Germany could 
do with any prospect of success to meet the demands 
of France. That accomplished, we should do our best 
to get the Allies to obtain the assent of France and 
to give her the assurances of security which she 
desires. 
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Perhaps it will be said that our proposal would be 
deeply resented by France—that, indeed, it would be 
ensidered by her as almost a hostile act, that therefore 
ye could not dream of allowing Germany to put us to 
this test, and finally that an English newspaper has 
committed a grave indiscretion in urging the Germans 
tp adopt this course. If so, we reply that we are not 
proposing anything which can prove injurious to our 
ow country, or anything which in a true sense can be 
jeseribed as hostile to France. All we are doing is to 
yake an effort to clear up the situation and to get down 
to the essential issue. That process of bringing the 
issue between us and France into the light must in the 
end be helpful and not injurious. Besides, it is bound 
to be made clear sooner or later. We want it soon, lest 
ater it may be too late. We shall be mad if we let 
france go further on the road of peril without a clear 
yaming from us that we cannot follow her or aid her 
to avoid the irrevocable consequences of her acts. We 
we this to her. If Germany, by making the offer that 
ve have urged her to make, compels us to clarify the 
situation, she will only appear to be embarrassing us. 
In truth she will be doing both us, France and the world 
aservice. We want to move in the light, not to flounder 
in the confusion of darkness. 

Let those who are alarmed at our suggestion remember 
this, If we mean to withdraw and let France have her 
will with Germany, unrestrained by us, the sooner we 
wake our intention plain the better. If we do not mean 
to refuse to take our part in the settlement, but instead 
ate determined to do all we can to make reason and 
justice prevail, we shall be stronger, not weaker, by 
having accepted from Germany a promise to do whatever 
we tell her it is necessary for her to do to prevent her 
min and the ruin of all Europe. 

J. St. Loz SrTracuey, 


THE PHILIP STOTT COLLEGE. 
UIETLY, unostentatiously, but effectively, another 
step has been taken towards giving manual 
workers opportunities for the practical study of economics. 
A summer school is being held at Overstone Park, near 
Northampton ; the students reside for a fortnight at a 
time, and we have been much more than interested—we 
have been moved—by reading accounts of how intensely 
the school has been appreciated. Sir Philip Stott, who 
bought the house, most generously gave it to be main- 
tained as a permanent centre for working men who want 
to study economics and Constitutional history. 


We have from time to time made various suggestions 
as to the disposal and use of some of the noble country 
houses which, owing to their size and the cost of keeping 
them up, are all more or less in danger of passing out of 
private ownership. But we failed, we must confess, to 
tit upon the happy idea which occurred to Sir Philip 
Ytott. However, the thing has now been done and done 
well, and we believe that it will have great results. We 
want to describe the life at the College in order that it 
may be more widely known than it already is and that 
the example may, if possible, be imitated, 


The ignorance among most manual workers about 
economic law and the structure of trade and commerce is 
abysmal. Most manual workers have no conception of 
the important part played by the entrepreneurs of trade. 
They regard them merely as parasites. The bold venturer 
Who starts a factory to produce some new article may as 
likely as not be hooted at as a profiteer if he succeeds ; 
and yet all the time he may be providing work for 
thousands—work which would not otherwise have existed. 
In his capacity as an ordinary human being the manual 





everything,” 
men, who, on their own initiative, got up early one morning 
and constructed in secret a desk of noble proportions for 





worker may be quite willing to admit that great benefits 
have been conferred upon wage earners by the directors 
of industry, but in what may be calied his trade union 
capacity he accepts a threadbare formula about “ ex- 
ploitation.” He regards what is really a partnership as 
a conflict. “Capital” is his enemy, and he must try to 
Sweep it away. If he sweeps himself away, too, that will 
be only an unforeseen accident. He talks constantly of 
high profits as an illustration of the exploitation from 
which he suffers, and he has never informed himself of 
the low average rate of interest which is earned on 
capital, It has not entered into his philosophy that high 
profits are the occasional rewards of great risks. 

When masses of men repeat such formulae as we have 
described as a substitute for thinking, they are, of course, 
an easy prey for the Communist or Socialist propagandists. 
These propagandists have had a good innings in many 
of the working-men’s colleges where economics are 
regularly taught—economics of a particular kind. There 
is not even a pretence there of allowing a student to 
thrash out a subject for himself and simply drink in 
learning till he can come to a conclusion. He is instructed 
in a special doctrine as rigidly and as exclusively as a 
candidate is trained for the priesthood in a Jesuit college. 
He is turned out a Collectivist whose mission in the 
world is to make converts to Collectivism. We do not 
say that good may not be done even in such colleges as 
those, for you cannot put books into the hands of a 
man with brains and an independent spirit without 
incurring the risk that he will break away from tradi- 
tional teaching and form his own judgment. Fortunately, 
these times provide such a provocation to the manual 
worker to think as never was before. He is conscious 
of his dissatisfaction, or distress, and more and more as 
education spreads he asks for the reason. It may be 
objected that the Philip Stott College is in essence not 
different from the working-men’s colleges approved of by 
the Trade Unions, because it also teaches economics of 
a particular brand—only a non-Communist and non- 
Socialist brand. Of course, every institution which gives 
a practical application to economics is open to the charge 
of political partisanship—that is inevitable. But when 
this has been admitted, there is an enormous difference 
between the spirit which constriets and narrowly directs 
and the spirit which offers learning as far as possible 
for its own sake and does not insist upon the acceptance 
of some dogma. 

In the Democrat (price 2d.), an excellent little weekly 
paper which is “ devoted to Constitutional Democracy,” 
there have appeared during the past few weeks accounts 
of the opening fortnight at the Philip Stott College and 
many tributes, expressing pleasure and gratitude, from 
students. Dr. Arthur Shadwell, the well-known writer on 
industrial subjects, who was one of the lecturers, wrote in 
the Democrat :— 

“It has been a school, not only of serious study in difficult 


subjects, but of courtesy and kindness, of social equality, good 
fellowship and friendly intercourse. 
so extraordinarily enjoyable, whether in the lecture-room, on the 
playground, in the dining hall or at the evening entertainments, 
There has been no condescension or obtrusion of superiority, intel- 
lectual, official, social or athletic. 
didactic airs, but have rather invited the learners to follow as fellow- 
seekers in the labyrinth of knowledge, and have encouraged them 
to think for themselves, and to propound problems for solution. 
The students have responded by following the expositions offered 
them with keen interest and c¢ 
appreciated every point made. 
been whetted and they have sought advice which has been freely 
given.” 


That is what has made it 


The teachers have assumed no 


lose attention, and have readily 
Their appetite for knowledge has 


Dr. Shadwell describes with genuine zest the popularity 


of the Durham coal-hewers, who were “ to the fore in 


and the good nature of the Scottish crafts- 
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the lecturer’s table. Men do not “ rag” unless they are 
light-hearted and are enjoying themselves, so evidence 
in proof of the enjoyment may be worth quoting. An 
imitation of a political open-air meeting was organized, 
and the meeting was addressed by a supposed candidate 
for Parliament. The chairman introduced the candidate 
in regulation form. The candidate, a miner, had pre- 
pared a serious speech, but he had not proceeded very 
far when he was interrupted by objectors, who had 
arranged a little surprise for him. They appeared in the 
guise of Red Flag “ comrades ” bent on breaking up the 
mecting. They argued with the chairman on every 
conceivable point of order, while the rest of the audience 
shouted “ Order ! ” “* Turn them out!” and so on. Mean- 


while, the unfortunate speaker struggled on as best he 
eould until at last the chairman forcibly hurled the 
leading interrupter, who also happened to be a miner, 
down the steps. After that the meeting settled down, 
as meetings often do, to a more constitutional form of 
question and answer in which the speaker was heckled 
with great spirit. 

One of the students, after a fortnight at the College, 
wrote to the Democrat of the expectations with which he 
had gone there and of how those expectations were 


fulfilled. 


“7 was thrilled to think that before long we would be receiving 
a sound education at the hands of some of the best authorities on 
‘Trade Union Law and Organization,’ ‘Economics of Industry’ 
and *‘ Political and Social History.” The problems of Socialism, 
Capitalism, Co-operation, Unemployment and Industrial Peace 
had meant a good deal to us in the past, but here was a life-time’s 
opportunity to undergo the best instruction as constitutional 
democrats without a political bias on these matters. . . . 

On arrival at Durham we came across other working-men and 
womenstudents. Here we were—miners, and other colliery workers, 
labourers, clerks, engineers and moulders. Our destination was 
the Philip Stott College, Overstone Park, Northampton. We were 
all ‘ Georgies,’ but you would not have thought it. We looked too 
happy to synchronize with the worn-out Socialist and Communist 
clap-ttap of the down-trodden wage slave. . . . 

faving entered so delightfully into these pleasant surroundings 
we were next to go through the ‘ Intelligence Department,’ where 
the various problems of economics were placed before us in a’ popular 
manner. The greater part of us for the first time were given a 
real desire to fathom such a fascinating and instructive study. Dr. 
Shadwell and Professor Marriott put themselves out to give of their 
best, and succeeded in keeping what is termed one of the hardest 
sciences from approaching boredom. The discussions that take 
place after the lectures are excellent, and a good deal of learning 
is to be had from them. Points arise that one has not heard before, 
and there is an abundance of new reasoning which proves a source 
of enlightenment. It is apparent that the Socialist Labour Party 
and Communists are to come up against it in the near future. 
Working-men and women of all trades are being taught to espouse 
the claims of Constitutional Labour. The satellites of Lenin and 
revolution-mongers will be brought to account with sound 
argument. . . . 

One feels proud that such an epoch-making step has been taken 
to educate constitutional democracy to take its rightful place 
actively in national and world politics. It is the hour of the British 
worker, the man whose heart goes out to his country and its people. 
He has been trodden under foot by the adherents of extremism and 
unpatriotic propaganda too long.” 


Amother student wrote :— 


** Never in the course of my life have I been moved to the depth 
of cmotion that I felt at the final winding-up of the lectures. I 
was really amazed at the wonderful expression of thought derived 
from solid material. Never before have I realized the great danger 
we are faced with in the revolutionary movement against the 
constitutional basis of this Empire of ours, or the real difference 
between true and false economics.” 


Another student described his fortnight as “ Surely 
the most wonderful fortnight of my life ; crowded with 
happy memories. A mere moment in a life of nearly 
forty summers—yet the most intense and inspiring period 


of my existence.” 

Mr. John Farnsworth, the Director of Studies at the 
College, wrote : 

* By the beginning of the second week they are different men and 
women. You hear the difference in their conversation. Even as 
I write there have passed by the w.ndow at which I sit three of our 
men students with text-bocks under their arms. They want to 
know things, and are not satisfied until their wants are met. Ina 
few words, that is the effect of the spirit of the Philip Stott College 
on the students.” 





— 


THE HISTORY AND IMPORTANCE 
OF WRANGELL ISLAND—II. . 


By Dr. VitusatmurR STEFANSsoN. 

; [Dr. Stefansson, the famous Polar explorer and man of scie 
is anxious that Great Britain should permanently cecupy W ae, 
: y cecupy Wrangell 
Island as a depét for a trans-Polar flying route. ‘In the two rick 
which he has written for the Spectator Dr. Stefansson disposes a 
belief that Wrangell Island belongs to Russia or America, Ru ~ 
however, has definitely laid claim to the island, and for our see 
can understand the hesitation of the Government in claimin, = 
island which it would be easy for Russia to seize and difficult =. 
to defend. But surely it would be possible to establish the ownershin 
of the island at an International Conference. If Russia, or an 
other country, then acted contrary to the decision of the Conferen : 
the facts would at least be known, and the blame would be laid 
where it was deserved. Dr. Stefansson repeats, what he has ofter 
said before, that the Polar regions are the best suited in the whole 
world for aircraft. And think what a short-cut there would be for 
aircraft flying over the top of the globe (for example from England 
to Japan) instead of round the circumference by such routes as are 
taken by ships and trains! We have fallen too much into the habit 
as Dr. Stefansson remarked in a recent article in the Times of 
thinking of the world as a cylinder instead of as a sphere. Certainly 
‘“‘Mercator’s Projection” has a great deal to answer for— Ep 
Spectator.] ii 
F you look at the Polar Ocean on a globe, which is the 
only way of correctly realizing the situation, yoy 
will note that Wrangell Island lies straight across from 
England—it is cut by the meridian of Greenwich. Even 
so, it is not strategically the most important island on 
the north coast of Siberia; but on that vast frontier jt 
is the only island to which the British have a claim, 
Since they have a clear claim to it, I urged upon the 
Canadians, in whose service I was, that we must not 
allow our rights to lapse. I am a great admirer of the 
Japanese, and I thought that if other nations remained 
oblivious they at least would presently see the valu 
of Wrangell Island. Friends of mine who wer 
returning three years ago from Siberia impressed upon 
me how the Japanese were penetrating northward int 
that great country. All the more because they were 
our Allies we could not ask them to leave Wrangell 
Island if they once colonized it. They would, of course, 
have asked submission of the question of some form 
of International Court, in which case their occupation, 
coupled with our neglect, would have established their 
ownership. Not because I was against the Japanese, 
but rather because I was for my own country, I urged 

that something must be done. 

My representations at Ottawa were in general successful, 
and a series of expeditions was being secretly planned in 
Ottawa for a more systematic exploration of the Polar 
regions than had ever previously been attempted, with 
the double aim of discovery and confirmation of owner- 
ship. Complication then unfortunately arose as to 
whether these expeditions should be under my general 
charge or commanded by another. It might have been 
fortunate had I been definitely replaced, but only those 
who believe that all northern exploration is visionary 
can consider fortunate what actually happened—a 
deadlock between my supporters and those of the other 
candidate, resulting in postponement of action for thal 
year. The summer was already well advanced when | 
received, through a friend in the Government at Ottawa, 
a message from the Prime Minister, the Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, saying that an expedition could not be sen! 
in 1921, but would go in 1922. 

It was chiefly my expectation of an early move by the 
Japanese that led me to act immediately. To make 
certain that the plans should be secret, I did not evel 
inform the Ottawa Government, and took into mY 
confidence only one friend. A number of men who had 
been with me on previous expeditions were eager for 





e*e Dr. Stefansson wishes to correct an error in his first article. In writing of th 
y rigl 


claim which Great Britain might originally have made to Wrangell Island b 

of discovery, he said “ The claim which arose In 1881 would lapse in 1886 "’—Dbecau» 
discovery was not then followed by occupation. The statement ought to have 
zead, “ The claim which arose In 1849 would lapse in 1854.""—£D. Spectator, 
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Polar service. I selected two of these—Lorne Knight, 
who had accompanied me on some of my longest ice 
journeys, and Fred Maurer, who had been one of those 
who in 1914 raised the Union Jack on Wrangell Island 
during their residence of seven months. It was Maurer, 
indeed, who actually hoisted the flag. These were both 

American citizens, but since they had already been in 
British service and were wanting to continue, they 
attempted to get Canadian citizenship, in which case I 
intended to make one of them commander of the expedi- 
tion. The naturalization laws are such, however, that 
this was not possible. I accordingly selected for the 
command a young Canadian—Alan Crawford, the son 
of a professor at Toronto. The fourth member of the 
party was Milton Galle, an American, who had been my 
secretary at one time. These four proceeded by passenger 
steamer to Nome, Alaska, announcing that they were 
going on a commercial venture. In Alaska, their arrival 
created a good deal of excitement, for it was supposed 
that gold had been discovered on our last expedition 
and that these young men were going in to “ stake 
aims.” The captain who chartered them the schooner 
‘Silver Wave’ was told the boat was going to Wrangell 
Island, but did not apparently believe this, expecting 
that the sailing orders would be changed after they got 
tosea. Contrary to his expectation, the orders remained 
unchanged, and the ‘Silver Wave’ landed the four 
adventurers and the small party of Eskimos on Wrangell 
Island in middle September, 1921. Immediately on 
landing they raised the British flag, making the island 
ours for the third time. They have since been in con- 
tinuous residence on Wrangell Island. We attempted 
tocommunicate with them in 1922, but through difficulty 
in financing the expedition it sailed about a month too 
late. If the season had been a normal one, this would 
have been all right, but it proved the worst in two or 
three decades. ‘The ‘ Silver Wave’ in 1921 did not see 
one speck of ice on the ocean going to or coming from 
Wrangell Island, nor any speck of snow on the island 
itself. A similar schooner, the ‘ Teddy Bear,’ in 1922, 
found impenetrable ice between Siberia and Wrangell. 
There is no fear, however, of suffering due to cither the 
climate or lack of provisions. Knight and Maurer, 
being both members of my previous expeditions, believe 
as thoroughly as I that a rifle and ammunition is all 
that any healthy man needs in order to be able to live 
comfortably and indefinitely in the Arctic. The stories 
in the Press to the effect that they are in danger of 
starvation are either based on nothing at all or on the 
Id theories about the terrors of the Polar regions. 
Disease and death may come in Wrangell Island, as 
anywhere, and there is the disadvantage of lack of medical 
attendance, but the men are in no greater danger than 
they would be if similarly isolated on a tropical island. 

Press stories to the effect that the Government of the 
United States had protested against British occupation 
of Wrangell Island are, so far as I know, only news- 
paper fabrications. I was shown at Ottawa what were 
said to be all the documents in the case, and there was 
none from the United States. 

There was, however, a protest from the Soviet 
Government of Russia. It contained three reasons on 
account of which Wrangell Island was said to be Russian. 

The first reason was discovery of the island by Baron 
Wrangell an even hundred years ago. Here the Russians 
appear to have overlooked the fact that Baron Wrangell, 
on the return from his journey, published a book which 
Was translated into English and printed in this country 
about 1825. I have a copy of it in my library in Canada. 
It gives a map showing the Baron’s journeys day by 
day, and this map shows he was never anywhere near 





Wrangell Island. Furthermore, he says definitely that 
he failed to discover land. Confirmation of this is easy 
in any library. 

The second Russian claim is on the basis of one landing 
between the years 1910 and 1915. Since only one landing 
is claimed, it is curious that the exact year is not men- 
tioned. In any case there is a principle of International 
Law, according to which our claim which arose in 1914 
lapsed in 1919, and it would therefore be difficult to see 
how any Russian claim arising in any of the specified 
years could persist to the present time or have any 
effect on our present occupation of Wrangell Island. 
Admittedly, any nation could have claimed Wrangell 
Island on the basis of a landing in 1921. 

Thirdly, the Russians advance the claim that Wrangell 
Island is Russian by reason of contiguity to Siberia. 
The distance from Siberia is about 100 miles. That this 
gives ownership through contiguity might possibly be 
agreed upon by some future International Convention, 
but it certainly has not been agreed upon in the past. 
If it had been a part of International Law, the story of 
the growth of the British Empire would be far different 
from what it is. Certainly we should either have had 
much more territory than now or else much less. 

Wrangell Island is roughly the size and shape ol 
Jamaica, 80 miles long, and 35 miles wide. It is rugged 
rather than rocky, with a maximum elevation of about 
2,000 feet. So far as we know, there is no permanent 
ice or snow, the snows of winter disappearing com- 
pletely in summer. The minimum temperature _ in 
winter is only a little lower than that of Montreal, 
about the same as that of Winnipeg, and not nearly sc 
low as that of such Russian cities as Yakutsk. Because 
the island is small and surrounded by a cold ocean the 
warmest summers will not be far different from the 
May through which England has just passed. Essentially 
it is a prairie land—no trees, and only small bushes. 
The beach is abundantly supplied with driftwood for 
fuel and for the building of log cabins. It is probably 
the greatest polar bear country in the world, but bear 
skins have at present a small commercial value. There 
are no locations better for the trapping of white and 
blue foxes, and there are considerable quantities of the 
remains of the prehistoric elephants—mammoths—so 
that fossil ivory may be of some importance. It is an 
excellent station for the walrus and hair-seal industries. 
Nothing is known about the presence or absence of 
minerals. Great herds of reindeer are owned by natives 
of the Siberian mainland, and suitable breeding stock could 
be purchased for about a pound sterling per head and 
landed in Wrangell Island. There they would probably 
pay well if the enterprise were carried out along the 
lines of the great success which the American Govern- 
ment has had with reindeer in Alaska. Probably 
Wrangell Island would support from 10,000 to 20,000 
head, equal in value to double that number of sheep. 

Although the commercial value of Wrangell Island is 
small, it is not negligible. I should not have been in the 
least interested in the island, however, but for my belief 
that fifty years from now the Polar Ocean will be one 
of the chief theatres of air commerce. We have plenty 
of rich land to develop in other parts of the world, but 
in that new era we may come to need badly a supply 
station under our own flag somewhere on the northern 
frontier of Asia. For, remember, Asia is to us the 
opposite shore of the Northern Mediterranean. 

Every other island on the northern frontier of Asia 
is clearly the property of some other nation, cither by 
discovery or by occupation, but this one spot is clearly 
If we let it go now, we shall have no second 
The occupation need not be 


ours. 


chance at it. any cause 
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of national expense, for there are plenty of commercial 
companies willing to handle it in the regular way of 
such development. Personally, I want to have nothing 
to do with Wrangell Island commercially, for it is my 
chief desire that what I have said and done shall rest 
entirely on grounds of public spirit. 


FRENCH FEELING ABOUT THE 
RUHR. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 


POINCARE has of late been changing the tone of 
e his speeches. Instead of, as formerly, expending a 
large amount of eloquence in defence of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, insisting on the right of France to make Germany 
pay by any coercive measure France liked to choose, 
denying the accusation so prevalent of French Imperialism, 
and maintaining that the occupation was no direct cause 
either of the economic collapse in Germany or of the 
always growing increase of prices in France, he now seems 
to be attempting to discover some real financial justi- 
fication for his policy. 
_ M. Poincaré probably felt the desirability of standing 
on a concrete basis of facts, as impressive as impossible, 
in order to meet the interpellation regarding the Ruhr 
credit in the Chamber. But in giving the Finance and 
Foreign Affairs Committees the financial figures of the 
Ruhr occupation, with the honesty which is admittedly 
so characteristic of him, he was addressing those recep- 
tive crowds in the country that respond to his speeches 
with cheers rather than the Chamber itself. There he 
knows that the debate will take its normal course as in 
all legislative chambers where the Government has an 
overwhelming majority. Nevertheless, the figures them- 
selves, as presented by M. Poincaré, look futile. The 
credit balance of the Ruhr occupation amounts to only 
about nine million francs, the expenditure amounting to 
63,680,000 francs, and the revenue, including 36,680,000 
franes deliveries in kind, to 72,680,000 francs. It must 
be remembered that the French Premier is backed 
by a faithful majority of about 400 deputies, whose 
full confidence he commands, as was shown in the 
“Summer Time ”’ discussion when, in spite of the strong 
reluctance of the larger part of the Assembly, the 
Government got their majority in favour of “ Summer 
Time ” by merely asking energetically for it. 

There will be no reluctance at all among the whole 
* Bloc National” to vote the Ruhr credit. Its members 
have been elected on a national and militarist programme, 
and they are quite free to play with the easily roused 
sentiment of Chauvinism. The Press, also, is only too 
ready to keep this to the forefront. The Opposition in 
the Assembly is deeply divided. While noisy, the 
Extreme Left is none the less negligible. The Socialist 
Party has no real coherence. Although some of its 
leaders, such as Paul-Boncour, Moutet and Léon Blum, 
are among the most listened-to orators, their activities 
have but a platonic result. 

The “ Radical-Socialist ” Party, which met a few days 
ago in extraordinary session, has issued a statement 
protesting against the fact that co-operation with Great 
Britain had been carelessly abandoned during the last 
negotiations with the Reich, but associating the Party 
with any reasonable action likely to bring German 
capitalism to pay its debt. It concludes with vague 
wishes for a speedy settlement of the problem and for a 
“ proper understanding between France and Germany 
under the protection of a strengthened League of 
Nations.” One must not forget that the Radical 


Party which, until the last elections, November, 1919, 
had been in power for twenty years, is in a very diflicult 





"77> 
position. Its leader, the ex-Premier Caillaux, has been 
deprived of his political rights and the actual chief 
M. Herriot, Mayor of Lyons, although a distinguished and 
able business man, has yet to find his feet in the difficul 
task of restoring the Party to political strength. 

The prospect of a more reasonable and less Chauvinistic 
attitude is a little brighter in the Senate, where the wel). 
known Radical statesman Doumergue has been elected 
President. The general tendency of the Upper Chamber 
has already proved to be far more liberal than that of the 
Assembly. But as regards the great national problem— 
that is, the Ruhr occupation—the elder statesmen must 
not be expected to show any marked independence of 
what undoubtedly now is public opinion. 

During the remaining year in which the present 
Chamber will be in power the public mind, overtired and 
rather apathetic, will probably go on following blindly 
the policy of the “Bloc National.” Yet there have 
been striking symptoms of the awakening of public 
common sense, such as the campaigns undertaken by the 
various associations of the Left, notably the “ Ligue des 
Droits de !Homme ” and the “ Ligue de la République,” 
and the resolution of the last National Congress for 
Peace, where all military occupation was strongly dis. 
approved. But in spite of these and in spite of the 
efforts of the societies in support of the League of 
Nations, the present apathy of the public mind and the 
unshakable will of the majority of the Chamber seem to 
make all prospects of a reasonable settlement of the 
Reparation problem impossible—unless it comes from 
M. Poincaré himself. 

Those who struggle in France, powerless but not 
without hope, against the combined forces of national 
sentiment and short-sighted material interest, look on 
the problem from its international aspect and believe 
that it is an international duty for the Powers, especially 
for the friends of France, to help her to open her eyes 
before she strays irrevocably from the path of reason and 


common sense, MartHe LeEBas. 


THROUGH RUSTIC SPECTACLES. 
HE townsman who visits the country and notices 
country folk does so, as a rule, with a mixture of 
superior interest and amused tolerance. To him, the 
farm labourer might be a strange captive animal whom 
he pities for his unhappy lot and deficient intelligence. 
He is also on the look-out for humorous remarks that 
introduce the word “ turmuts,” and baits conversational 
traps that may lure the agriculturist into betraying 
evidences of simplicity that will amuse the townsman’s 
friends on his return. 

That the agriculturist is simple is beyond doubt. 
His wits are not sharpened by the stress of an over 
crowded life and commercial competition, as in the 
large towns. But because he lacks a certain slick smart- 
ness he is not necessarily intellectually deficient. It is 
only that he has been trained to notice one thing, whereas 
the townsman has been trained to notice another. 

A labourer in my village recently ventured on & 
char-a-bane trip to Bournemouth. When I asked him 
what he thought of it he was eulogistic, saying the crops 
were fine in those parts compared with his own, and he 
had seen a field of roots that must have been as good 
as any in the south of England. “ But what of Bourne 
mouth?” I asked again. “Oh, it was a great place. 
There was a farm they passed going in where there must 
have been nine sacks to the acre in one field of wheat. ...” 
So he continued. The only information I could get 
out of him about his trip concerned the agricultural 
conditions on the way. 
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[can imagine this incident affording a townsman much 
amusement. But of what would a factory hand’s account 
of the trip consisted? Probably of a film he had seen 
at the Picture Palace, of a girl he had met on the pier. 
Had he compared anything with his usual surroundings, 
it would probably have been the respective opportunities 
offered for amusement or refreshment. 

But if the factory hand’s work is compared with the 
farm labourer’s, his lack of interest in anything connected 
with his own job is easy to understand. The factory 
worker is a machine, turning out thousands of precisely 
similar objects every week, perhaps even every day. 
He never sees the finished whole, but only the uninteresting 
art of a part for which he is responsible. His work 
geeds little or no intelligence, all his life he is sowing 
and never reaping, never even seeing the fruits of his 
labours showing above the ground. He lives in a 
perpetual noise, in a perpetually vitiated atmosphere, 
and often in a perpetual smell. 

The farm worker, on the other hand, lives his life in 
clean air and his task is varied. His skill and intelligence 
are required to drive the plough and the drill straight, 
to set the plough and drill to work at the proper depth, 
to make a rick, to drive a tractor, tend a stationary 
engine or a threshing machine, to set the sheaves in 
“pooks ” to resist rain and wind, and to sow seeds and 
spread fertilizers at the requisite quantity per acre. In 
addition to this, he is expected to have a good knowledge 
of cattle, sheep and horses, to be able to make or repair 
a road or fence, to hedge and ditch, to know a little 
carpentry, a little farriery, and a fair amount about 
agricultural machinery. The average farm labourer has 
also learnt to be a fair weather prophet, an instinctive 
naturalist, a gardener, a bricklayer and a mason. Yet 
his labour is considered to be unskilled and monotonous ! 

Few people realize how interested he is in his work. 
He can tell you the history of every crop in each field 
m the farm where he works up to ten or fifteen years 
oack—the conditions under which it was sown, how it 
grew, and what it yielded. His favourite occupation 
ma Sunday is to go for a walk and see how neighbouring 
farms are “ doing,’’ comparing them with his own. In 
the evening he will discuss the various methods of local 
farmers with their results, and bring a shrewd, instinctive 

criticism to bear which the wise farmer has learnt to 
appreciate and often consult. Does this sound as though 
he found his work monotonous ? Although he may be 
by himself all day in the fields, yet he is not lonely, for 
he has learnt to find the closest companionship in his 
horses, and half the time he is talking to them. On 
Monday he goes out to sow, and by-the following Monday 
he may perhaps see the result of his labour already 
sprouting through the earth. 
finished, and he can take a personal pride in the 
completion that the factory hand cannot know. 


So it is that the respective intelligence of the town and | 


the country worker is merely a matter of different points 


of view. The townsman laughs at the countryman 
because “I’m for ever blowing bubbles” is the most 


recent song he has heard, because he wears amusing 
clothes, and is interested in his job; the agriculturist 
has scorn for the factory hand because he is so dependent 
on artificial amusement, because he lives an unnatural 
life, and because he cannot tell young wheat from barley, 
Since we live in a commercial age, when the industrial 
phase is at its height, the townsman’s point of view is 
the more fashionable. Manufacturing for ‘* mass pro- 
duction ” has killed any opportunity for the industrialist 
to take much real interest or pride in his work, whereas 
the agriculturist’s chief interest is all centred in his 
profession. The towns have the louder voice, and so 


What he begins he sees | 





it is the farm labourer who is generally considered to see 
life askew. 

As he is also a past-master in saying what he thinks is 
expected of him, and pig-headed and diffident of express- 
ing his real opinions, he is very apt to make answers to 
people outside his own sphere who question him that 
exaggerate his conservatism and simplicity. He is 
proud of being a little old-fashioned, a little different 
from the commercial race that has sprung up in the big 
cities, and in the obstinate defence of this attitude of 
his he will sometimes intentionally act the part of the 
unsophisticated yokel. 

He has a certain amount of tolerant contempt for the 
factory worker who endures so many hours’ work a day 
that must be purgatory to him, and pities him because 
he is driven to finding so much artificial amusement for 
relief. Heis patient, loyal and level-headed, but obstinate 
and proud, and, at the present moment, deeply suspicious 
of the system that he considers has let him down in view 
of the promises made during the War that agriculture 
should never again be allowed to languish. 

From his own mouth he admits the townsman’s 
accusation that he is simple—an attribute that in these 
days some would consider almost criminal—but to say 
that he is unintelligent, unobservant or uneducated, that 
his labour is unskilled or monotonous, is a statement 
that could only be made by a person who has no know- 
ledge of agricultural life and has never encountered the 
quiet wisdom and underlying commonsense of the man 


who works in the fields. ZL, ¥, Rasressncon 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Eve,tyn WReENCcII. 

HAT arrangements are the authorities of the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley making 

in connexion with the great influx of visitors there will 
undoubtedly be, both from all parts of the Empire and 
the United States? It will be interesting to learn their 
intentions. Will there be some central bureau where a 
complete list of hotels, boarding-houses and apartments 
can be obtained? Doubtless the whole matter is one 
to which the management has already given its attention. 

* * ca * 


Another question which bears close relation to the task 
of organizing some central information bureau where 
visitors can apply for details of accommodation is that 
of the prices charged by London hotel proprietors. 
Is it true that in comparison with the accommodation 
offered London hotel prices bear unfavourable comparison 
with New York, Paris, Rome, Buenos Aires and celse- 
where ? I have received a number of letters from Ameri- 
‘an friends recently, of which the following is typical :— 

““The English-Speaking Union of London would indeed be 
~~ a great service could it find a way to bring to the notice of the 
London hotels the great mistake they are making by their advanced 
and excessive rates—quite out of proportion to the equipment and 
calibre of their establishments. ; 

Instead of attracting Americans to visit England they are the 
means of driving them to other climes, where they are made to feel 
welcome, and are not subjected to such overcharging as now seems 
to be the complaint of a very large number of tourists who recently 
have been in London.” 

* * ms ca 

What are the views of readers of the Spectator and 
such organizations as the Brighter London Society, 
which seeks to attract strangers to our shores in increasing 
numbers? Or are all these complaints about over- 
charging in the best hotels unfounded? In that case, 
the sooner the true facts are stated the better, 
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How many Canadian visitors to London realize that, 
in addition to Wolfe’s house at Westerham, there is 
another very interesting shrine within ten miles of Charing 
Cross in Vancouver's grave in the little, old-world church 
of Petersham, just off the road from Richmond to 
Kingston? On Monday, the delegation of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade, which has just concluded a successful 
tour of the Old Country with the twofold object of making 
better known British Columbia’s vast resources and the 
effect which the opening of the Panama Canal has had in 
bringing the Canadian Pacific coast within easy reach of 
the British market, proceeded to Petersham Church. 
There, in the presence of many British Columbians and 
others, Colonel Amery planted seeds of Douglas fir and 
other British Columbian trees at Captain Vancouver's 
grave. It may not be generally realized that the opening 
of the Panama Canal has resulted in a saving of 5,500 
miles in the voyage from Great Britain to Western 
Canadian ports, 

* * + 

All who have visited Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington on the Potomac, one of the most dignified and 
delightful memorials to a gwat man in any part of the 
English-speaking world, will welcome the announcement 
that an attempt is being made to secure £200,000 to 
purchase Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, as a memorial to the great 
statesman who drafted the Declaration of Independence. 
The great charm of Mount Vernon, apart from the 
reverence with which every relic of the “ Father of his 
country ” is always tended, is that here can be seen 
and visualized the life of an “ English gentleman in 
America’ in the middle of the eighteenth century. If 
a similar atmosphere can be introduced into Monticello as 
a memorial to Thomas Jefferson, the committee will 
deserve the thanks of all lovers of democracy. 


* * * * 


The enthusiasm with which projects for hallowing the 
memory of great men in America are greeted might well 
serve as an incentive to us in the British Isles. The 
public-spirited action of a few individuals has preserved 
for us as museums the homes in London of Carlyle, 
Johnson, Hogarth and Wesley, to mention a few names 
which come readily to mind. But we have yet to dis- 
charge our full debt to the departed. How many names 
suggest themselves during the past 150 years of those 
whom we might honour by dedicating the houses in which 
they lived as museums, as has been done in the four I 
have mentioned! Why not a Ruskin Museum at Den- 
mark Hill, a Pitt House at Hampstead, a Browning 
Museum in Wimpole Street where Robert Browning first 
wooed Elizabeth Barrett? But the list is capable of 
indefinite expansion. 

- * * * 


Mr. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, is to be 
congratulated on the decision of his Government to 
reintroduce penny postage. This is not the first occasion 
on which New Zealand has given the lead to the Empire 
as a whole, and incidentally it is proof of the soundness 
of the Dominion’s finances, 

* * * * 


Mr. Henry Rundle, F.R.C.S., of 13 Clarence Parade, 
Southsea, writes to draw attention to the excellent work 
of the S.P.G. in sending literature to missionaries and 
settlers abroad. It is in the hands of Miss M. L. Kirk- 
patrick, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Mr. 
Rundle writes :— 


“I know of a lonely man in the Seychelles who is delighted to 
get a copy of the Spectator, which is sent to him in response to the 
5.P.G. appeal.” 





The cable brings the excellent news that the Convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the world will 
meet in London next summer. The British delegation 
headed by Mr. John Cheshire, Mr. C. Harold Vernon and 
Mr. W. S. Crawford, deserve our heartiest congratulations 
on the success of their mission, for the huge gathering 
at Atlantic City passed a unanimous vote. Houston 
Texas, the only other aspirant, withdrew magnanimously 
in favour of London. Probably a thousand American 
advertising managers will therefore visit us next summer 
and it behoves us to see that they take away with them 
as happy memories of our hospitality as the British 
delegation will have. Here is a great opportunity for 
the members of the English-Speaking Union and others, 
On Monday the British delegates were received by 
President Harding at the White House. 

* . + + 


The Times gave details last week of a scheme of great 
interest to all those who are concerned in the task of 
finding suitable openings for our Public School boys 
when the moment comes for them to make up their 
minds as regards their careers. Mr. F. E. Vigars, of 
Sydney, N.S.W., has arranged with over eighty leading 
station owners to take one, two, and in some cases four, 
*“ cadets ”—that is, British Public School boys of 17, 
who must have certificates of physical fitness and of 
educational attainments. Every “ cadet” must possess 
£1,000. During their apprenticeship their capital will 
be deposited in the Commonwealth Bank and will serve 
as a guarantee that when they are ready to take up 
land for themselves they will be possessed of the necessary 
funds. Mr. Vigars is quite right to emphasize the attrac- 
tions of “ station ” life in Australia for the Public School 
boy. Certainly during ten months in Australia I met 
many “ Jackeroo’s””—the name by which the young 
apprentices on the station are known—and none of them 
would have exchanged his lot with his less adven- 
turous schoolmates chained to office stools in Thread- 
needle Street. The whole problem of Public School boy 
emigration is only beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. There is no reason why every school in the 
country should not do its share in Empire building in 
this direction, 


Che Spectator. 


{| The subscription rates of the Spectator post free to 
any part of the world are as follows :— 


One Year ea rae 80s. Od. 
Six Months oe oa ‘ 15s. Od. 
Three Months .. os ae 7s. 6d. 


§ To ensure regular delivery, readers should either 
(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, oF 
(2) become a postal subscriber by applying to the 
Manager, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


{| The rates for payment of Life Membership are 4s 
follows :— 


For persons under 45 years of age .. - oe £15 155. 
” »” over 45 and under 55 years of age.. £14 14s. 
” ” ” ” ” 65 ” 9° » £11 Is. 
> ? ” 65 ”° ” 75 ’” ” ”? £9 9s. 
ae “ » 75 years of age .. ee £5 56. 


A postcard addressed to the Manager as above will 
bring full information as to the terms of Life 
Membership, which is, in fact, a standing order for 
the paper on favourable terms, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


gx,—I have been hesitating as to who would be the most 

brave and trusty champion of the Church as a national 

institution to see that the nation is not disinherited in any 

yay by the Prayer Book Revision, and I have finally fixed 
on you ! 

I think you will agree with me that the nation has 
inherited in the fabrics of her cathedrals and parish churches, 
in her Bible and her Book of Common Prayer (as well as in 
the wherewithal to support living agents), a quite priceless 
endowment for her spiritual culture. The “Life and 
Liberty” Movement, well meaning though it has been, has 
done much to denationalize the nation’s spiritual inheritance 
and to divert it to the use of “ the section of the nation at 
the moment professing conformity to the established liturgy.” 

Jam quite sure that you, Sir, see clearly what danger there 
js lest the nation should cease to feel interest in, or responsi- 
bility for, the National Book of Common Prayer at this 
juncture. Of course, if you merely take your stand as a 
militant Evangelical opposing militant Romanizers you 
only challenge battle on party lines. My point is that you 
should in season and out of season champion the Prayer 
Book as declaratory and illustrative of Christian worship 
as the nation has received it and desires to hand it on. 

We are a law-abiding nation. We understand (as a 
ration) the liberty that depends on loyalty to law and order. 
The humility of the conformist, as he enters his parish 
church, gives him rest of soul. He lays aside self-will and 
argumentativeness and accepts the established order, The 
non-conformist, on the other hand, claims that he cannot 
worship except with those who share his opinions. It is a 
wonderful rest to him to enter, when staying from home, a 
parish church or cathedral and to claim the privilege that 
he has voluntarily neglected of really public worship, which 
s his right as an Englishman. The nation’s love for its 
National Church is not dead, though in large sections of the 
ommunity it is dormant owing to the disloyalty to the 
Reformation which some of the Bishops have been coun- 
tenancing for two generations. If refusal to conform loyally 
to established order had been punished by suspension instead 
of imprisonment in Sir W. Harcourt’s time, the course of 
out Church history would have been different. 

May I suggest that you should organize a really strong 
movement of the laity in the National Assembly of the 
Church of England to protest against any narrowing of the 
appeal in the National Prayer Book in the (vain) attempt 
to satisfy that disloyal and _ self-satisfied group  soi-disant 
“ Anglo-Catholic.” 

So far from regretting the great Reformation Movement, 
Church and State (as a whole) are quite determined to move 
forward from it, not backward. At least half the nation 
has lost the habit of conformity, chiefly owing to the signs 
of crude superstition and sacerdotal ‘“ temple-worship ” 

which have been creeping back into the services of the 
Church. Why not treat the non-conforming members of 
the National Church as His Majesty’s Opposition, who may 
at any time claim a dominant voice in the establishing of 
our liturgical services ? Determine that this critical time of 
Prayer Book Revision shall eliminate confusions (like the 
sponsorial system in Baptism) and get rid of verbosities and 
anachronisms ; but unhesitatingly shut the door against 
any recrudescence of Pagan or Jewish temple worship (such 
a “ Reservation”), which simply contradicts both the 
letter and spirit of Christ’s teaching. May I count on your 
support ?—I am, Sir, &c., IF. DaustTin1 CREMER. 
_ (We gladly publish Canon Daustini Cremer’s letter, though 
it must be clearly understood that in doing so we cannot, 
for a variety of reasons, undertake to organize the move- 
ment which he suggests. We are, however, of course, 
strongly with him in his demand that the national 
Position of the Church shall be maintained and _ that 
nothing shall be done to forfeit the rights of Nonconformists 
% the Church. Those rights in the Church as by law 





established must be maintained firmly and irrevocably. In 
law the Nonconformist is not banished from the Church, nor 
has he forfeited any of his rights therein—the right to attend 
the services of the Church, including the Communion Service, 
and all other rights. He is in fact what he is in name—merely 
& person who does not happen to conform to the services of 
the Church of England, but who at any moment and at his 
own choice can conform to its usages. The Church of England, 
that is, the true Church of England as by law established, and 
not the undefined and hypothetical Church of the Anglo- 
Catholics, is comprehensive in the highest degree, as Jeremy 
Taylor and the Latitudinarians expounded. No man who 
wishes to be comprehended can be driven out because of his 
interpretation of Christian doctrine. But though the Church 
is absolutely comprehensive as to doctrine, the comprehension 
had to be narrowed in the matter of public services, and a 
sound via media was agreed upon in the final drawing up of 
the Book of Common Prayer and a set of services agreed upon 
in which the majority of Christians could participate. As 
long as those services are maintained we would give a large 
latitude in additional services to the Anglo-Catholics, and to 
the Broad Churchmen, and to the Evangelicals, provided 
always that these additional services met with congregational 
support. We have not only no desire to drive the Anglo- 
Catholics from the Church, but, on the contrary, wish to 
include and comprehend them, no matter how much we may 
personally differ from their views. Indeed, there is almost 
no limit to the comprehension which we would extend to 
them, provided that they did not make their comprehension a 
ground for excluding others. The comprehended must 
comprehend. The only negative comment that we must 
make on Canon Daustini Cremer’s letter is with regard to his 
remark about the “ Life and Liberty ” Movement. When that 
Movement started we feared, as he apparently still does, that 
its effect might be ‘to denationalize the nation’s spiritual 
inheritance * and in some measure to deprive the Noncon- 
formists of their absolute and indefeasible rights in the 
nation’s Church. We feel bound, and are also very glad, to say 
that our fears have turned out to be bascless. The ‘ Life and 
Liberty *” Movement has done nothing to narrow the Church 
or to disinherit the Nonconformists, while it has strengthened 
the lay element in the Church, which is all t6 the good. 
As long as the Movement keeps on its present excellent 
lines, as we feel sure it will, there is nothing to be feared from 
it, but a great deal to be gained.—Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] 
S1r,—At the Summer Council Meeting of the “ Life and Liberty * 
Movement the following resolutions were passed :— 


“1, We are in favour of revising without unnecéssary delay 
all the services of the Book of Common Prayer. 

2. We recommend that the alternative book shall be founded 
on the Revised Prayer Book (Permissive Use) Measure, 1923 (N.A. 
84), amended, and also strengthened and enriched with the thought 
and spiritual experience of all types of churchmanship. Among 
the valuable contributions to a solution of the problem we welcome 
especially the publication of ‘The Grey Book’ (A New Prayer 
Book, Part I., the Holy Communion Office) as illustrating and 
expressing in a large degree the principles of revision here set forth. 

3. We desire a revision which shall not fall below the truest 
conception of God, and which, without sacrifice of beauty, shall 
be in a language understood by the people. And we trust that 
from such revision there will ultimately emerge one Book of Common 
Prayer, which will commend itself to the whole Church. 

4. We believe that in Prayer Book revision the needs of those 
at present detached from organized religion should be considered, 
especially in the provision of new forms of worship; and that 
such provision is essential to the Church’s evangelistic mission. 

5. We hold it to be equally important—in view of its ultimate 
effects—that this book be such as will commend itself to the type 
of person most needed for the work, and especially for the ministry, 
of the Church. 

6. We recommend that ‘changes, even within the bounds of 
what is legal, should not be made in the customary arrangement 
and conduct of Divine service arbitrarily or without the good will 
of the people, as represented in the Parochial Church Council.’ 
(See Canterbury Convocation Report, 533, 1920.) 

7. We hold that it is the urgent duty of all Churchpeople to 
study impartially the subject of Prayer Book revision, especially 
in the Councils and Conferences of the Church.” 


As the “ Life and Liberty ’’ Movement conceived the present 
mechanism of self-government in the Church, these resolutions, 
coming from such a quarter, are of obvious importance.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. 
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A TAX ON BETTING. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I hope vou and the Dean of Durham will have patience 
with me if I crave leave to deal with one or two points. 
Dr. Welldon’s influence is, rightly and naturally, too wide- 
spread for it to be safe to ignore anything from his pen, and 
s0, on the few occasions when he seems to me in the wrong, he 
must pay penalty for the affection and respect in which I 
hold him. 

I cannot criticize his use of the word “ recognition” as, 
though he says he did not use it in the sense in which I 
supposed, he does not say in what sense he did use it. But, 
no matter how he used it, the statement that in a well-regu- 
lated community the State must be held to recognize all that 
it does not forbid and punish is not merely wrong ; it is the 
exact opposite of the truth. In a well-regulated community 
the State must not be held to have any official cognizance of 
anything upon which it has not legislated. If a counsel 
tries to found his case on such a matter the Judge will say to 
him, “* I cannot hear you upon that, Mr. So-and-so.” 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the evils of excessive 
drinking were more formidable in the distant days before 
public-houses were licensed. So were all social ills. But I 
cannot permit the Dean to clevate post hoc, proper hoc into a 
logical principle. 1 believe the improvement to be due to the 
creation of a healthy public opinion by men who were not 
afraid to call drunkenness a sin when the great mass of what 
the Dean calls ‘* moderate, sensible, moral opinion” regarded 
it as natural to a gentleman and a proof of good fellowship. 
That the vested interests of the Trade constitute a grave 
obstacle to rational temperance reform is a fact known to, and 
admitted by, temperance reformers in and out of Parliament, 
licensing magistrates, and owners of large estates. More 
than once the Dean’s own efforts for the improvement of our 
Cathedral estates were hampered by such vested interests 
while he was with us in Manchester. And Mr. Lloyd George 
is reported to have said that no Government ever yet fought 
the Trade without being beaten. I do not want any future 
Prime Minister to have to say the same about the Betting 
Trade. 

Dr. Welldon says that he and I have been working for a 
better public opinion “ with the result that ” the evil is to-day 
greater than ever. Surely this must be a slip of his pen. He 
must have meant to write “ yet, notwithstanding, the evil is 
greater than ever.” Personally, I believe that the deplorable 
increase in gambling is due partly to the moral decline which 
has followed the War and to bad habits learnt in the idleness 
of camps and hospitals, and partly to the fact that gambling 
is now organized and exploited for gain in a way it has never 
been before. A Jeading bookmaker spoke the other day of 
“the whole vast industry which has grown up round the 
english thoroughbred.” But if, indeed, my efforts and the 
Dean’s to produce a healthier public opinion are as futile as 
he seems to think, then he and I, and all clergy and ministers, 
are a useless encumbrance on the body politic. Our preaching 
is vain. But I do not believe that for a moment. The 
creation of a healthy public opinion on moral matters is not 
only the first duty of the Church. It is the absolutely neces- 
sary, and only effective, preparation for legislation. Without 
it legislation is vain. By such creation of a new and better 
public opinion the slave was freed, duelling abolished, the 
horrors of child labour mitigated, women relieved of social 
disabilities, and all other reforms which have been effected 
made possible. ; 

I understand the impatience of many good men, the Dean 
among them, at the action of pestilent reformers who will 
keep making people uncomfortable by condemning things in 
which the plain man sees no harm. Such impatience has its 
roots in a twofold ignorance. First of all, most middle-class 
folk have little idea of the suffering and misery, the economic 
and moral harm, which gambling causes. And so they feel 
angry when asked to forgo actions which do not hurt them 
for the sake of “ the weak brother for whom Christ died.” 
If they could once realize the true state of things, there would 
be no need to convert them. They would become one with 
us, the pestilent fanatics. 

And the other ignorance is that they do not recognize the 
difference between saying that an action is morally wrong 
and saying that the man who commits the action is morally 





a, 
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wicked. But many a good man, from ignorance, thought. 
lessness, or bad social environment, does what is Wrong 
Duelling is a sin; would anyone call Wellington a bad man 
because he called out Lord Winchilsea ? Many a good man 
does wrong things in ignorance. And to-day many good men 
bet. It is for the Church to produce a better public Opinion 
Only so can the country be cleaned of one of the worst moral 
plagues which has ever corrupted it. So long as nobility 
gentry, and clergy declare that “ of course there is no moral 
harm in betting as long as a man knows when to stop,” so long 
the workers will continue to bet, with all the resulting misery 
waste, sin, and wretchedness which meet me every din 
When decent men and women refuse to touch the accursed 
thing with the tips of their fingers, then there will be hope for 
the whole nation. For it is only by the creation of g more 
sensitive conscience that any advance in moral matters jg 
possible. And without better men and women we shall not 
get a better world. Here is a piece of work to our hands. 
And I know none more pressing. I apologize for the length of 
this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., PETER Green, 


oF Canon of Manchester, 
St. Philip’s Clergy House, 
6 The Crescent, Salford, Manchester. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The best plan would be to do away with all bookmakers 
and have the “ Pari-mutuel ” or “ Totalisator.”” Betting now 
in this country is a national curse, and should be checked. 
Where one person betted before the War there are now 
twenty “ backers,” including a large proportion of women 
and many children. It is retarding the general progress of 
the nation, 

I have had experience of the “ Pari-mutuel” in four 
countries. If adopted in this country, it would yield to the 
Government much more than the five millions which a tax on 
bookmakers is calculated to produce, though the tax would 
probably not bring in half this sum. The ‘* Pari-mutuel ” is 
an extremely simple method of taxing betting, whereas a tax 
on bookmakers will be very complicated and_ practically 
unworkable, and would mean a host of ofliciais. A further 
advantage is that only those who attend races—i.e., those 
really interested in racing, the sportsmen—get a chance of 
betting. In Argentina, the “ Pari-mutucl”’ has proved 
extremely profitable to the Government.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. H. Lang, Liecut.-Colonel R.P 

Wilton Villa, Campden Will, W.8, 


RUHR AND TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—We are told that the French Government will not 
agree to any settlement of the Reparations question which 
does not include an abject surrender of German resistance 
to the French occupation of the Ruhr, and also acceptance 
of continued French occupation for an indefinite period. 
British traders are realizing, as I realized during a recent 
visit to the occupation, the serious consequences of the French 
policy in the Ruhr; see, for instance, Mr. Douglas Vickers’s 
recent speech on the subject. But I should like to call 
attention to the effeet which the occupation is having on 
German scientific development. 

It was recently announced in the British Press that the 
Anglo-Scottish Finance Corporation had purchased the 
Munitions Ministry’s explosive store and refining plant neat 
Chester. It is understood that this purchase has been made 
for the purpose of exploiting a new invention by Dr. Hermann 
Wolf, by which the yield of benzene and motor petrol from 
raw oils is doubled. Your readers may be interested to heat 
how this invention was saved from destruction during the 
recent riots in the Ruhr. So romantic has been the incident, 
and so elusive, that the inventor might well be called the 
Scientific Pimpernel. 

From 1914 onwards Dr. Wolf had his apparatus installed, 
and was working towards its perfection, at Neuss, on the left 
bank of the Rhine. Owing to the exigencies of the War he 
was unable to obtain raw oil, so work was retarded until 
Soon after this difficulty was overcome, however, 
a more formidable one sprang up in its place. The sudden 
appearance of the French troops on the hills outside the 
town necessitated its instant dismantling. This was carried 
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— 
out successfully, but not without recourse to ruse. In order 
to persuade the French to forgo its seizure or destruction, 
it was deemed necessary to persuade them that the plant 
was nothing more interesting, nor less like a war-machine, 
than a bootblacking manufacturing apparatus. 

A transfer to Diisseldorf followed. Unfortunately, the 
French followed also. More inquiries ensued, more investi- 

tions, more suspicion, and eventually, under cover of the 
same tale, Dr. Wolf spirited his invention into the quiet of 
the Hinterland away from French interference. If the 
french had not been deceived in this matter this invention 
would have been lost, and the enormous potential benefits 
io industry with it. Is not the conclusion significant ?— 
am, Sir, &c., Erae, SNOWDEN. 
53 Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Sin,—The Press of Great Britain is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the policy of France, and argues exhaustively and with 
conspicuous ability that France should reduce its claim to 
£2,500,000,000, and abandon the policy of foree. Germany 
must be greatly encouraged to hold out against France, 
having received in such large measure the support of the 
British Press. What practical purpose is to be attained by 
all the writing against the policy of France ? If France con- 
tinues to refuse acceptance of less than complete fulfilment 
of its demands, what is the alternative ? 

Should the nations whose interests are so vitally affected 


not agree to contribute proportionally towards the solution | 


of the financial problem ? It is understood that the British 
Government is willing to forgo the debt due to it by France, 
on condition that a corresponding amount is written off the 
debt due to France by Germany. If the other nations con- 
cerned made corresponding contributions, the balance re- 
maining might be made payable in instalments over a period 
of, say, sixty years. This is a form of settlement which 
would be in the interests of Germany. It would be better 
that Germany should devote its energies to the payment of 
its debts rather than to preparing for another War. 

The security which France demands against aggression 
by Germany is probably a more difficult problem even than 
the financial one. This is a question which concerns the 
peace of the world, and under the leadership of Great Britain 
and America there is reason to hope that a solution will be 
found. Until some other security is obtained, it is clear 
beyond the possibility of doubt that France cannot afford 
to give up that which it now holds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert YOUNG. 

Norwood, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


A GERMAN WAR OF REVENGE. 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sir.—It may be of interest if I give some small indirect 
evidence in support of the view held by your correspondent 


“X. Y. Z.” in his letter published in your issue of the 9th inst. | 


I spent June, July and August of last year in and about the 
Gothard massif. 
probability of a War of Revenge, with quite a number of 
Swiss professional and business men, all coming from the 
industrial parts of German-speaking Switzerland. 

In the minds of these men the comparatively early recovery 
of Germany, followed by a War of Revenge, was regarded as 
4 foregone conclusion, about which there was no reom for any 
Teasonable doubt. Considering the geographical position of 
the part of their country from which these men came, and also 
the intimate business relations which exist between them and 
their German neighbours, they should be in as good a position 
to judge as most others. 

But these conversations brought out another aspect of the 
Consequences of a recovered Germany. ‘The large majority 
of my informants seemed convinced that had Germany won 
in the Great War political Switzerland, as we know it, would 
have disappeared ; not by open violence, but by peaceful 
Penetration, with an intimation that force would be available 
if gentler means should fail. What might have happened 
then may happen hereafter. : 

Tt must be remembered that these men were all German- 





| should it ? 





During this time I frequently discussed the | 


speaking Swiss from the North-West, and therefore likely to 
be biased, if at all, in favour of Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cross Lane House, Ticehurst. A. SLADE BAKER. 


HORACE AS A POET. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—On the main issues I must confess that I am in agrec- 
ment with Mr. St. Loe Strachey. I agree that. with a few 
little exceptions, Horace has never been translated and may 
be regarded as untranslatable ; and I can only think that the 
reason is that there is so little thought or feeling at the back 
of the curiosa felicitas. I have never been able to stand 
Horace for very long at a time because of his character of 
brilliant heartlessness, if that is not too unkind an expression. 

On the other hand, I have no sympathy with these 
excommunications in art. It is true that the highest poctry 
is skilled to incarnate high emotion in high phrase. All 
poetry but the highest is comparatively defective on one 
side or the other. A few combine extraordinary excellence 
on one side with great poverty on the other. Horace says 
somewhere that there is no place for second-rate poetry, 
which looks like a damaging admission; but, of course, 
he is thinking exclusively of form, and pronouncing excom- 
munication on a principle exactly the reverse of that which 
is guiding Mr. Strachey.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Taupbor. 

109 Southwood Lane, N. 6. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—In the article published:in the Spectator of the 2nd inst., 
over the name of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, on the “ Poet of the 
Unpoetical,” there is much that appears to me to be open 
to criticism. He denies that Horace was a poct in the true 
sense of the word, and is of opinion that those who much 
admire him can have no proper appreciation of really good 
poetry. Now,I dispute both of these assertions. Horace, it 
is true, was not a poet of the first rank, but he holds, in the 
opinion of most who are in a position to judge, a rather 
high place among poets of the second order, and the sneering 


| remark about those who admire him is perfectly preposterous 


and absurd. I do not think that many people can have a 
much keener appreciation of really good poetry than I have. 
Throughout a rather long life it has always been one of my 
greatest delights, but that in no way prevents me from also 
appreciating good poetry of the second order. Why on earth 
It would be about as reasonable to say that a 
person who admires the scenery of the English Lakes or the 
Scottish Highlands can have no appreciation of the much 
finer scenery of the Alps. 

Mr. Strachey is, I think, wrong also in asserting that 
passion is an essential ingredient of great poetry. In my 
opinion the two essentials of poetry are, not passion, but 
sentiment and melody. There is hardly any passion in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, yet it is, and always has been, very 
justly admired. I have, too, a great admiration of Tennyson, 
but I fail to see that his poetry contains much passion. Its 
chief glory is its sentiment and melody.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IF, VENNING. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATION, 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,—Since you were kind enough to publish in yeur issue 
of April 7th an offer of mine to correspond with any American 
reader of the Spectator who might feel disposed to defend the 
aloofness of the United States with regard to participation 
in European affairs—an attitude which I for my part would 
endeavour to combat—I would be grateful if you could 
allow me to tender through your columns an apology to the 
Amcrican Senator who did me the honour of taking up my 
challenge for the apparent disregard I have shown of his 
Ietter. 

I hope this will catch his eye and reassure him that it is 
not indifference but a malign accident that has precluded 
my answering him, He had marked his letter for publication ; 
so I sent it to the editor of a well-known journal (which will 
remain nameless), with the result that his letter and mine 
disappeared, though whether in the post or into the above- 
mentioned editor’s waste-paper basket will never be known. 
As I had unfortunately not noted my distinguished corre- 
spondent’s address I can only hope that he will favour me 
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with it and so give me another opportunity of answering him. y And I lose my way in imaginings idle and baseless, 


I remember the gist of his interesting letter well enough.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., H. W. Kerriewe.t, Lt.-Col. 
Dibden House, Hythe, Hants. 


THE COST OF OUR ROADS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— In answer to your correspondent, “* E. H. B.,” in your 
issue of June 2nd, I agree that heavy commercial vehicles 
under the present illogical and unfair system of motor taxation 
are not paying their proportionate share for the use of the 
roads. At present the ratepayer is finding about three- 
quarters of the total of £50,000,000 a year now spent in the 
upkeep of roads, while the owners of motor vehicles are paying 
the remaining quarter. The ordinary motor-car does little, 
if any, damage to the m@dern main road consolidated with 
tar or a bituminous carpet, though on gravel roads in country 
districts the numerous potholes testify to the wear caused 
on that type of road. 

There is a feeling throughout the country that before long 
first-class roads used mainly by through traffic should either 
be maintained nationally or that through traffic should pay 
a much larger share of the cost of maintenance, say 80 to 
80 per cent. as against 50 per cent. as at present. The soundest 
method of motor taxation is the old form of a tax on motor 
spirit which automatically taxes power, speed, weight and 
use, The present tax is only upon ownership, irrespective 
of use, which is obviously absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Pall Mall, London, S.\W.1.  Montracu or BEauLieu. 


PROHIBITED DEGREES OF MARRIAGE, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—* Oversea ” is quite correct. A Bill “to amend the law 
relating to marriage of persons with their nephew or niece by 
marriage *’ was presented by Mr. Rendall before the General 
Election, and passed first reading in the House of Commons 
on May I1th, 1922. It has again been presented by Major 
Entwistle (as Mr. Rendall was not returned at the last election), 
and was read a first time on April 17th last. There is a real 
demand for the removal of this “ illogical condition of the 
law.” In many instances the relationship is being ignored 
with disastrous results to any children. Major Entwistle is 
doing all he can to obtain the second reading, &c., and is 
supported by Mrs. Wintringham, Sir A. Shirley Benn, and 
others.—I am, Sir, &ce., INTERESTED. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— May I correct a misstatement which crept into the 
letter on the G.P.D.S.T. Jubilee, which you printed on 
June 9th ? The total number of present pupils in the Schools 
of the Trust is not 6,000, but over 9,000 (to be exact, 9,223). 
Also, among distant Schools which sent representatives to 
the Jubilee might have been mentioned those of Liverpool, 
Birkenhead and Tunbridge Wells.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. Haciam. 


POETRY. 


—_— j—_ 
DUSK: 
Wuewn the daylight fades, and the moths flutter over the 


phloxes, 
And the bats come from secret places, and wheel round the 
elm-trees, 
This way and that, jerking and diving in silence, 
Then in the cool of the day I walk in the garden, 
Thinking of next day’s task or it may be of nothing, 
Watching the lights appear in the houses around me, 
Or in the streets below or beyond on the hillside. 
Sometimes the blinds are drawn with a snap and a gesture, 
Screening the hearth from the eye of the curious passer, 
And sometimes the light shines out, as if bravely proclaiming 
That neither treason nor mischief is hatched in this dwelling. 
And as I look all around at the lights in the windows, 
Dumbly my spirit pleads at each house for admission, 
Like a moth vainly beating the pane in meaningless envy. 





—— 


Asking myself of what drama each light is a witness, 

Of love and regret, of hatred, of sorrow and meanness, 

Of striving and toil, of weariness never far distant. 

Here, I say to myself, in this room are two lovers 

Wondering still at love, and warm in love’s laughter, 

With bantering speech dissembling the love that consume 
them. 

And there, it may be, are twain whom the years have tor 
mented, 

Fretting now in each other’s presence, and knowing 

The music of love changed into harshest discordance, 

And awaiting, although unconfessed, the great Reconciler 

To bring an uneasy peace—alas, for one only ! 

And here, I say, is one who lives for to-morrow, 

Deaf to the world and the intercessions of pleasure, 

With eyes intent on the distant summits of glory ; 

And there is one whose days are spent in remembrance, 

Cherishing, unsuspected, the words once spoken 

By a child or a lover whose name is buried for ever. 

And there may be one who lives, if life you would eall it, 

But whose soul has been choked by the cares of the things 





that perish. ALEXANDER Gray, 
THE THEATRE. 
DUSE AND IBSEN. 


“GHOSTS” AT THE NEW OXFORD, 


Ghosts is a terrible play to read and, usually, a rather revolting 
play to see. It is, perhaps, almost the greatest triumph of 
Eleanora Duse that, while preserving and enhancing the 
emotional intensity of the play, she succeeded in keeping its 
pathological distastefulness in the background. Indeed, 
throughout the performance no attempt was made by any 
of the aetors to emphasize the didactic element, and the 
scene was definitely a drawing-room, not the vestibule or 
interior of a madhouse. Duse’s presentation of Mrs. Aldin, 
with its passionate interjections and repetitions, has a lyrical 
quality, a rhythm and subtlety and continuity of emotion 
foreign to one’s idea of the play. Thus something was lost 
from the pauses, the sinister significance of lingering single 
words, the suspense that Ibsen’s terrible reticence produces. 
Not that Duse overacted; if by underacting is understood 
nothing that is not admirable, she underacted continuously. 
Only, the Italian rendering, with its volubility and its intense 
expressiveness, is a little at odds with the starkness and 
angularity of the Scandinavian original, in which (one feels) 
words are made to carry at once a lesser and a greater burden— 
they suggest more than they express. 

Duse expressed everythiny. She has a thousand gestures, 
all appropriate, none conventional or theatrical. Perhaps her 
voice has less range and flexibility than her movements. 
Merely to watch her hands is fascinating. No part of her is 
idle ; yet she never gives an effect of restlessness. Unlike 
many great actresses, she can efface her presence and leave 
the stage to others. She did not try to dominate the play, 
she even gave the lie to one’s preconception that, being what 
she is, she must dominate it. She was always subordinate to 
Oswald. His paroxysms and desperation naturally took 
some of the colour from her performance, his passion was 
more outrageous, keyed higher than hers; he “ let himself 
go” more than she did. This is, of course, in the spirit of the 
play ; yet how few actresses would have ailowed their passion 
to seem inferior to Oswald’s in depth and intensity when a 
harsh intonation or an extravagant gesture, the least suggestion 
of rant, would have made it indistinguishable from his. 

All the actors were good, though they, like Duse, made 
little of the pervading irony of the play. Robbed of this, and 
of its morbid pathological interest, Ghosts loses something of 
its content. It is not a good play; the characterization * 
slight, and the appeal to the hypochondriac that lurks ¥ 
everyone has a questionable medical basis. But in spite 
its realism Duse’s acting turned morbidity into poetry; 4” 
we were given, not a propagandist tract, a great Forbidden 
Play, but an almost romantic drama, with the emphasis 
thrown on the characters themselves, not on their heredity 
or environment. It was an unforgettable performance. 

L. 
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“THE LILIES OF THE FIELD” 
THE AMBASSADORS. 


Ir would be hard to imagine a more charming, fresh and 
agreeable comedy than Mr. Hastings Turner's Lilies of the 
Field. There is not a headache in a hogshead. It is really 
an admirable example of a “ pure” art form—that is to say, 
we are all the time entirely concerned with the fun, the 
amusing situations, the charming characters (the “art,” 
that is), and are never for one moment asked to look outside 
them, or to take a glance at the too-often depressing spectacle 
of real life (the subject, that is). Not that the play is unreal, 
far from it, but every incident in it, every character, is well 
selected and admirably displayed, and thus we see only 
its pleasant and amusing aspect. 

Mr. J. H. Roberts, as the clergyman father of two attractive 
twin daughters (delightfully played by Miss Meggie Albanesi 
and Miss Edna Best), gave an endearing and technically 
brilliant performance. His is the best realized character in 
the piece ; though so lightly drawn, he is an entirely intelligible 
and real human being, and he has, moreover, some of the 
best lines in a piece which abounds in wit. There are plenty 
of small inconsistencies in the play. A whole party arrives 
from a country vicarage in London for no particular reason, 
for example ; and the hero—or, rather, the man who marries 
the heroine—has an odious trick of righteous superiority 
that his author leaves in the end uncastigated. 

I must not give the story away, for though the play depends 
mostly on dialogue and character, still the turns in the brisk 
plot are very amusing. Suffice it to say that some truly 
charming mid-Victorian costumes are involved, and at least 
one excellent portrait of a well-known London figure. 

The play at the Ambassadors provides the perfect evening 
for a theatre party. 


AT 


TARN, 


ART. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY PRINTING. 
Tue Medici Society, at its galleries in Grafton Street, has 
arranged a singularly attractive exhibition of British and 
foreign books produced in this century, mainly with the 
object of showing what modern printers can do in the 
ordinary way of business. Intelligent readers must be 
dimly conscious that there has been, in the last twenty or 
thirty years, a Printing Renascence. The exhibition, bringing 
together many excellent books from different presses, shows 
that the Renascence has gone farther and done more than 
some of our pessimistic friends might suppose. At all periods 
it has been possible to point to an occasional well-printed 
book, however degraded the art might be. But the most 
gratifying feature of this twentieth-century collection is 
the high standard of work. The luxurious editions, the 
privately-printed volumes, no longer stand out as exceptional 
and uncommon in the beauty of the type or the care bestowed 
upon the ordering of the page. Many cheap books, even two 
or three novels, to be seen in the exhibition are admirably 
produced ; it is clear that machine-setting, by a competent 
operator, provided that an artist-printer has designed or 
selected the fount of type, may now yield as good a result as 
the old hand-setting. While there is no finality in any form 
of art, it may be questioned whether much remains to be done 
in type-designing ; new efforts seem to spend themselves 
unprofitably in mere eccentricities, which have the fatal 
defect of making the text less legible. But there is plenty 
of scope for the ambitious printer in planning the page, 
or rather the two facing pages; in devising the ornaments, 
if any; in securing ink of a uniform colour and density; in 
choosing the right paper and in improving the press-work, 
which is still too often hurried and soulless because it is assumed 
that the machine cannot err; no good etcher would Ict his 
Plates be printed save under his close supervision, if not by 
his own hand, and no good printer can trust blindly to the 
machinist or to the press that he tends. The production of 
a fine book is a complex task, and success is not easily to be 
attained. Those who know most about printing will be 
readiest to praise and slowest to find fault with this instructive 
display of modern work. Where so many British printers 
have done well, it seems almost invidious to single out any 


books for special notice. Yet one cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the magnificent folio of Mr. Baddeley’s Russi, 
Mongolia and China, in a Caslon fount, as one of the finest 
books ever produced ; the printer’s name is not given but it 
is, we think, the work of Messrs. R. and R. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
The University Presses are well represented. Of the 
London printers the Chiswick Press, the Cloister Press, the 
Westminster Press and the Curwen Press, among others, 
show originality, good taste and good workmanship. 

The exhibition includes some American and Continental 
books, too few to be representative but interesting none the 
less. One need not share the unqualified enthusiasm of the 
unnamed author of the catalogue for American printing ; 
the best is undoubtedly of high quality—witness, for instance, 
the John Carter Brown Library Catalogue by the Merrymount 
Press, or the Grolier Club folio by the De Vinne Press—but 
these, after all, ere very rare exceptions, and the example 
of Mr. Bruce Rogers is being followed but slowly by American 
| printers in general. There are some admirable German books, 
verging at times on the fantastic, perhaps, but full of ideas, 
and the French printing shown is on the whole very 
attractive. But the foreign books of most interest to the 
student of printing are, curiously enough, two little books in 
Catalan by Messrs. Henrich, presumably at Barcelona, and 
a wonderful Spanish quarto from Montserrat ; the type and 
the arrangement of the page are particularly beautiful. 

E. G. H. 





BOOKS. 


—— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

THERE are not quite so many books this week. The twa 
most important are a political book and an art book—namely, 
Sir George Buchanan’s Memoirs of his Mission to Russia, 
in two volumes, published by Messrs. Cassell, and Dr. Julius 
Meier-Graefe’s important book on Degas, published by Messrs. 
Benn Bros. The Degas book seems attractively written and 
is beautifully produced. It begins with a description of 
Degas as he wandered about Paris, taking the tram every day 
from Montmartre, a strange figure in a wide, circular cloak. 
He was a grave, aloof man, with a power of mockery that 
hurt. ‘* Anyone who was made to feel it, went about after- 
wards like a wounded animal.’’ At the end of the book are 
repreductions in black and white of the pictures. It is 
interesting to note how important a part the satiric plays in 
his work, when seen like this in mass. There are pictures that 
have the bitterness of Goya, as well as those imperturbable 
just and joyous scenes from the ballet school. 

I wonder if it is going to prove typical of the tone of Sir 
George Buchanan’s memoirs that on the page at which I 
opened Volume II. by chance there is a description of going 
to the Opera. ‘The performance was organized by the 
regiment which is credited with having made the revolution, 
on account of its having been the first to side with the people. 
We sat in one of the Imperial boxes on the grand tier, while 
the Government were in a box just opposite us. The central 
box was occupied by revolutionaries who had returned, after 
long years of exile, from Siberia.” But, alas! there is no 
description of the performance, only of the phenomenal fact 
of the Ambassador's paying a visit during the entr’acte to 
the revolutionaries. What is, however, obviously a charming 
book and the account of a most agreeable personality ends, 
alas ! on a sad note, the death of Lady Georgiana Buchanan. 

Two new parts of the great Oxford English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press) have appeared—‘* Wash-Wavy,” which, | 
fear, was the last to which that great scholar, the late Henry 
Bradley, set his hand, and ** Wh-Whisking,” by Mr. C. 'T. 
Onions. The rest of the words under “ W”’ and some under 
* 1” alone remain to be dealt with, when the colossal work 
will be finished. Another scholarly book is the new product 
of the Nonesuch Press, Miscellaneous Poems by Andrew 
Marvell. It is exquisitely got up: “ Had we but world 
enough and time ”’ is just the sort of poem to take on new 
beauties from beautiful printing and paper. Interesting, too, 
is a book issued by the Cambridge University Press, Scenes 
and Machines on the English Stage During the Renaissance, 
by Lily B. Campbell. This deals, among other things, with 
the now nearly forgotten work done by Inigo Jones for the 
masques, There is a plan of the theatre at Parma, and @ 
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very interesting reproduction of a theatre plan and scene 
elevation found in Inigo Jones’s copy of Palladio. One wonders 
whether the phrase Miss Campbell quotes from Coryat in 1611 
was true or the result of an exaggerated patriotism :— 

‘* I visited one of their Play-houses (Venice) where I saw a Comodie 
acted. The house is very beggarly and base in comparison of our 
stately Play-houses in England ; neither can their Actors compare 
with us for apparell, shewes, and musick.” 

There is a new and last volume of Mr. Fletcher's Iniro- 
ductory History of England (Messrs. John Murray), which 
takes us from Waterloo to 1880, There is a charming dedica- 
tion to Mr. Fletcher’s Eton Division of 1918-19, the second 
reason for the dedication being ‘* that you, miserable modern- 
ists as most of you were, bullied me into attempting this 
gruesome task, for which I have no natural aptitude. The 
memory of that delightful bullying will always be with me, 
as will your half-mutinous faces; but I kept you in order, 
you know.” 

There is a “sacred” play by Mr. George Moore, called 
The Apostle (Messrs. Heinemann); two volumes about 
Catherine de Medici, by Mr. Paul Van Dyke; a History of 
the Royal Naval Division, by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, with an 
introduction by Mr. Winston Churchill (Hutchinson); and 
a volume by Mr. Perry, called The Children of the Sun, which 
is an inquiry into the Early Histury of Civilization in General 
(Messrs. Methuen); also an Anthology chiefly of modern 
American verse by Mr. Squire (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton). 

I hope this week of less books means the beginning of the 
summer lull. There is something terrifying in the cascade of 
books that descends daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, into 
the newspaper offices of this country. Who reads them ? 
Why were they written—since statisticians declare that 
sighty per cent. of them must, broadly speaking, be bad—and 
that they are bad who that reads them can doubt ? 

Tue LiTERARY EprrTor. 


A SCIENTIFIC CORTEZ.* 
Str Ronatp Ross’s volume contains about a quarter of a 
million words. Even among memoir writers he is conspicuous 
for volubility, but not less conspicuous for his power to hold 
his reader. We have, indeed, the sense of being buttonholed, 
even subdued, into listening. The tale is intended for the 
general reader, and hence there is no need to apologize for 
the fact that the most general of readers presumes to record 
his impression of the book. Sir Ronald Ross is anxious to 
give not simply his results as an investigator, but also his 
processes—a full, absorbing recital of pursuit, divagation, 
failure, opposition and success. He has given more than 
this, perhaps unconsciously—a portrait of his own mind, a 
skiagraph, using sometimes heavy shadows and making a 
vivid and restless picture. Of himself as a boy he writes 
significantly that he remembers his thoughts more clearly 
than his experiences, and it is a habit which is needed to 
make the memoir writer something more than a journalist. 
His thoughts are communicated with such frankness and zest 
that it seems there can be little left to tell; here, in fact, is 
a man who 
“Pours out all as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne,” 

and sets down his own conclusions for silent comparison with 
the reader's imaginative impression. 

There is a tradition that eminent scientists, in this at least 
happily distinguished from eminent poets, divines and _ poli- 
ticians, are of a truly Christian humility, their vast conquests 
of knowledge being overmatched by their vaster conquest and 
renunciation of self. Sir Ronald Ross would scorn the type. 
He is a complete and candid egoist, incapable of the timid 
privacies of intellectual poverty and unable to conceal 2 
single resentment. Whatever scientific end he has followed, 
whatever beneficence he has proposed, whatever triumph he 
has secured, something has been achieved beyond all—an 
unusual self-expressiveness. All his energies have gone 
primerily to the assertion of his ego. He reincarnates the 
nsuppressible Renaissance type. He thirsts for knowledge, 
but even for knowledge simply as a part of his unrealized 
self. He would fain be all things. He pursues mathematics 
with the intermitting zeal of the true lover, inconstant and 
violent ; he writes music to songs of Shelley and Longfellow ; 





* Memoirs : with a Full Account of the Great Malaria Problem and its Solution. 
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he aestheticizes, saying that obviously the same laws of 
form appertain to all great arts; writes verse, fable, satire, 
psychological studies, and a host of essays, addresses and 
what-not on scientific subjects, one such essay being written 
at the same time as two novels ; experiments with prosody 
and phonetic spelling, and maintains & perpetual strife 
between expert and amateur in his own feverish mind 
Splendid agitation—insatiable I! He sees himself as the 
only man in a thousand million to waste leisure, money 

. «? 
advancement on the malaria problem; the Columbus of a 
wild adventure that demanded a certain madness: the 
solitary worker who was revolutionizing our knowledge of a 
disease that caused 1,300,000 deaths every year in India 
alone ; the recipient of nearly fifty honours (all described) 
of which only one came from that blind ingrate India; and 
always an evangelist preaching to those who will not be 
saved. The same intense immodesty—no disparagement 
need attach to the word—is shown in his regard of others, 
He seldom praises another man, and if he utters acknowledg- 
ments he suggests that his gratitude is more than adequate. 
He admires Sir Patrick Manson as his master, but thinks him 
at fault in not vindicating the disciple, and he extends the 
complaint to all his English friends. Those who oppose his 
theory are swine, unintellectuals, barbarians—worse than 
the thieves who merely steal it. His most pungent phrases 
are spurted at those who ignored his discovery : ‘ The thief 
must at least possess the virtue of energy, and the scientific 
thief the virtue of scientific enthusiasm. Our Roman friends 
possessed both these virtues—so rare amongst the Sluggards, 
the Do-nothings, and the Think-nots! Great would have 
been their honour—if their honour had been greater.” And 
elsewhere in the same exasperated mood he exclaims, lament- 
ing the interruption of his researches, ** The British are a 
practical people ; they seldom actually kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs; they force her to lay goose’s eggs!” 
Large and small things assume the same urgency as the 
memoir writer looks back, for all alike feed that vehement 
obstreperous J. He cherished a partial expectation that 
the Government would have rewarded him as it rewards 
generals, politicians and lawyers; he outlines large plans 
for the reduction of the mosquito hosts ; records his purchase 
of a four-seater car; reprints pages of reviews that praise 
one of his novels and quotes warring opinions of another— 
determined to leave nothing to the most loyal of possible 
biographers. He picks up Byron’s Deformed Transformed 
and gives us an elaborate synopsis of his own development 
of it; and he tells in many parts of his book how Jn Exile 
was written and here his own opinion of it :— 

“I suppose that In Evile is almost unique in one respect ; that 
it was written during a long and tedious medical research ;_ but, 
as explained in the preface, the omission of many unfinished stanzas 
gave it a cast much more sombre than is natural to me. In fact 
it thus became, without intention of mine, a unified epic of chat 
rare but gloomy Spirit ef Discovery which wanders forth alone 
into the wilderness—where only, if we survive, may new con- 
tinents be found.” 

The reader will perhaps need an assurance, which the reviewer 
gladly offers, that In Evwile is nevertheless a memorable and 
noble poem :— 
“T eall’d for God and heard 
No voice but that of Death; 
Then came the bitter word, 
‘Fool, God Himself is Death. 
Great Death; not little death 
That nips the flowers unfurl’d 
And stays the infant’s breath ; 
But Death that slays the world.’ 
. e . . . os 
This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing; and God 
Be praised. At His command, 
Secking His seeret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I tind thy cunning seeds, 
O million-murdering De: th. 
1 know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 
O Death where is thy sting ? 
Thy victory, O Grave ?” 


. . « So oddly is man contrived, so mixed the elements in 
him! If men give what they get, they assuredly get what 
they give, and the evidence of this volume suggests that il 
other scientists could not or would not co-operate with Si 
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Ronald Ross, neither could he with them. An exuberant 
rsonality drove him always apart from others, and kept 
him singular. To hate others because they do not love 
oneself is as human as it is silly. Amid the microscopic 
delineation of his mental travels he has revealed practically 
nothing of his emotional history—on what gentle soil his 
heart was squandered, what human passion gushed from 
him, what passion, what kind affection was showered on 
him by others. On all this he is silent, being perhaps uncon- 
scious. Yet he is not sour, even if he is sometimes angry. 
“The world is worth living in: my complaints are mostly 
for others, not myself; for science, and for human life ; 
and I have few misfortunes to boast about. If happiness 
had no history this book would not have been indited.” 
All his contempt dies away; he sprinkles his imbecilicide 
in vain, and in the end is content. 

Of the discovery which is universally associated with the 
name of Ross it is improper for any but a scientist to speak. 
The discoverer himself has unfolded the story, its labours 
and excitements, summarizing in a phrase * The old theories 
were then fairly right after all; but it is not the malaria 
gm itself which rises from the stagnant water, but the 
qrrier Of the germ.” Earlier he writes :— 

“Nature was more resourceful and astute than all of us. She 
did not spill the germs broadcast through the soil, water, and air, 
as we supposed ; she put them directly into man from the mosquito 
and into the mosquito from man! And this would render more 
instant and exact the means of preventing the greatest of 
diseases.”” 

Wisely, in his Report of the mosquito campaign of 1901 he 
is moderate in his claims and anticipations :— 

“It may be advisable to correct some popular errors regarding 
the operation of clearing mosquitoes. No one has ever supposed 
it possible to exterminate mosquitoes from whole continents, or 
even from large rural areas—the operation must be confined prin- 
cipally to towns and their suburbs. No one imagines that it will 
be possible to exterminate every mosquito even from towns—we 
aim only at reducing their numbers as much as possible. No one 





supposes that it will be invariably possible to drain or otherwise | 


trat every breeding-place of mosquitoes in a town; but even 
where every place cannot be dealt with it will always be possible 
to deal with a very large number; and it often happens that the 
smallest and most easily drained or emptied puddles or pots breed 
the greatest number of mosquitoes. Mosquitoes may possibly be 
cattied into towns from a large distance by winds, though I doubt 
whether there is much or any reliable evidence in favour of this 
view; but, as a general rule, the vast majority of mosquitoes 
existing in a town are bred in the streets, yards, gardens, and 
houses of the town ; and if we get rid of these breeding-places, we 
may caleulate on at least greatly reducing the insects in the 
town. These are the simple principles upon which our efforts 
ute based.”” 

It is as an expert in this public beneficence that he is known 
to the layman of his appeal. His work in other fields, even 
his unequal verse (sometimes so facile, sometimes so exalted 
and revealing the shining heights of the author’s personality), 
is little famed. What we have termed vehement and 
obstreperous in his temper may have served him, and his 
time, better than we see, for in this strange world of providence 
and calamity the excesses may be as precious as the normalities 
of character. And having remarked this truism it is sufficient 
to say that Sir Ronald Ross has added to the world’s resources 
in the inscrutable contest of life and death. His own words 
are naturally his best tribute: ‘* The enthusiast is rare, the 
suecessful enthusiast very rare. When he is a_ medical 
investigator he is perhaps the most valuable thing which the 
death-bereaved world can possess. But she does not know 
this, and throws him away like an old shoe upon the rubbish- 
heap. So they remain; he with his memovies, and she with 
her dead.’’ When every lesser passion has faded, Sir Ronald 
Ross's memories will be nourished on a lawful and noble 
pride in what his restless mind has accomplished. 


MR. O'BRIEN’S VERSION OF RECENT 


IRISH HISTORY.* 
Ix describing by what a sad concatenation of events the 
Irish revolution came about, Mr. O’Brien writes with such a 
Teasonable and conciliatory air that most readers, we should 
think, will dislike disagreeing with him. We are bound to 
Say, however, though we say it regretfully, that his version 
of recent Irish history is based on an assumption which 
seems to us to be quite unjustified. Again, he writes in 





Ce The Irish Revolution and How It Came About, By William O’Brien, London: 
veorze Allen and Unwin, (16s.] 











such an interesting way, and the flats are all so neatly joined 
up, that we can imagine a foreigner who knew nothing of the 
Irish character being quite convinced. Certainly if you 
accept his premises you will hardly find a flaw in his argument. 
All the same, Irish history could not have followed the course 
which Mr. O’Brien thinks it easily could have followed for 
the simple reason that Irish character and combativeness 
are what they are and would have forbidden it. 

Mr. O’Brien was always really a Parnellite at heart. 
Although he went against Parnell in the split he hated 
religious strife and believed that the division of creeds 
in Ireland could safely be ignored by reasonable men. He 
believes now more than ever that if the Irish had made use 
of their opportunities, step by step as they occurred, they 
could have built up a self-governing State harmonious within 
itself and friendly and grateful towards England. His great 
assumption of which we complain is that only a better judg- 
ment on the part of the factions in Ireland at various times of 
crisis was required for it to have been possible to proceed 
along «a well-graded road to triumph and safety. We fear, 
however, that something much worse than mere errors of 
judgment prevented the co-operation of which Mr. O’Brien 
dreamed and for the want of which Protestant Ulster abso- 
lutely refused to submit herself to the rule of the South. 
There was a ferocity of character, an-intolerance, a jealousy, a 
temperamental incapacity for political loyalty. All these 
things ensured failure, and we fear would do so again under 
the same conditions. ‘The failure was not a mere accident of 
time and place as one might gather from Mr. O’Brien’s book. 
Its causes were deep-seated and have never been removed. 

Mr. O’Brien gocs so far as to say that even Mr. De Valera 
himself was friendly to Protestant Ulster, and could by 
friendly means have prevented the “ partition’ of Ireland if 
only other people had behaved differently and as they might 
have been expected to behave. If only! As it was, every- 
thing went wrong. Mr. O’Brien recognized in Mr. Wyndham’s 
generous Land Act of 1903 a nucleus of conciliation which 
might have been indefinitely expanded. Why was it not 
thus used? Mr. O’Brien’s explanation is that Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Davitt, Mr. Sexton and other Nationalist leaders were 
afraid that the Irish peasantry would drop out of politics 
through sheer contentment, and that for this lamentable 
tactical reason they tried to prevent the Land Act from 
succeeding ! So. again, Mr. O’Brien, unlike nearly all other 
Irish Ilome Rulers, finds the villain of the piece in Ulster 
not in Lord Carson but in Mr. Devlin. Lord Carson, he 
considers, was virtually driven into resistance, and the person 
who should bear the blame for what happened in Ulster is 
the man who made the Board of Erin the most important 
force in Irish politics from 1906 to 1916. 

The Irish Council Bill, Mr. O’Brien considers, was another 
glorious opportunity wasted. The small beginnings could 

(Continued on page 1010.) 
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have been indefinitely expanded. And he accuses Mr. 
Devlin and the Board of Erin of having added to their follies 
by forcing the unhappy Mr. John Redmond to toe their line. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Redmond had accepted the 
Irish Council Bill in the House of Commons, but when he 
visited Ireland he was forced to retract, and he returned to 
Westminster to eat his own words and suffer the humiliation 
of himself moving the rejection of the Bill, Mr. O’Brien 
asserts that if the Irish Council Bill—maliciously called the 
“Irish Councils Bill,” as though it were a mere measure of 
County Councils—had been passed, the “ partition ” of Ireland 
would never have been heard of. 

But let us take the Irish Convention of 1917 as a test case. 
There was a desperate and apparently sincere attempt then 
at bringing all political parties and both religious creeds 
together—an attempt after Mr. O'Brien's own heart. It 
broke down after looking as though it would succeed, and we 
have heard it said by some whose word is entitled to respect 
that at the last moment the influence of the priests was cast 
against a settlement. The Roman Church, though it was 
outwardly sympathetic to every form of Home Rule, did not 
really want Home Rule, and often, as we believe, worked in 
secret against it. The priests feared a rival power to them- 
selves within the four corners of Ireland, and they had very 
good reason for doing so. Now that that rival power has at 
last been set up their own ancient influence has vanished. It 
is the Nemesis of ambiguity in politics. The cause of the 
wreck in 1917 was certainly not accidental nor temporary ; 
it was not a mere error of judgment but was a deliberate and 
native unwillingness to agree. 

Mr. MeNeill, in a conversation with Mr. O’Brien which is 
reported in this book, expressed the whole truth of the matter 
one day when Mr. O’Brien was complaining of the way in 
which he had been treated by his colleagues. ‘* After the 
treatment you received yourself,’ said Mr. MeNeill, * how 
could you expect Ulstermen to put themselves under the 
heel of a man like Dillon?” Mr. O’Brien’s abuse of his own 
colleagues—all in the name of conciliation—is in itself an 
indication that except by a miracle, which no one should 
ever count upon in politics, there could never have been 
any real agreement among Home Rule Irishmen, and conse- 
quently there could not have been sufficient encouragement 
to the Protestants of the North to link their fate with such 
terribly incalculable elements. 


THE STORY OF CHRIST.* 

Writtnc of a former editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Grant Duff tells us that when, at the age of fifty, he came 
across the Old Testament for the first time he was shocked 
and scandalized. This need not surprise us: the massacres 
recorded in the books of Judges and Kings are not edifying 
reading. But the converse of this experience is as common : 
those who come to the Gospel narrative as strangers seem 
often to receive vivid impressions of admiration and affection 
which we, who have been familiar with it from childhood, 
rather desiderate than find in ourselves. The author of 
The Story of Christ, 

“brought up in the atmosphere of Catholicism, knew little of the 
Scriptures until his multifarious spiritual evolutions finally brought 
him to study them profoundly ; and then came revelation! He 
has ‘discovered’ the Bible! He is charmed with it as a glorious 
poem, filled with admiration for it as a historical composition, with 
respect for it as a mighty code, with love and veneration for it as 
representing the hope and salvation of suffering, sinful humanity.” 
And what he has felt others, whose experience has been 
similar to his, will feel with him. This is why in Italy, where 
the Bible is practically an unknown book, The Story of Christ 
has been received with enthusiasm. The same, in a lesser 
degree, may be the case in England, where the Bible, while 
held in respect, is very much less read than it was; in 
Scotland, where it is still the book of the people, it is safe to 
say that Papini’s verbose, irrelevant and rhetorical paraphrase 
of the text will make little appeal. To say this is not to 
disparage the book. Do not let us ask a writer for what he 
has not got and cannot give us. Both in substance and in 
style The Story of Christ is popular and unscientific : there is 
no attempt to go behind or outside the text, which is treated 
as a fixed quantity ; were this not so, the book would fail to 
commend itself to the particular public to which it is addressed 


eo 
, ———<<<—_ 
and by which it has been so enthusiastically welcomed. It is 
in fact, admirably adapted to its purpose ; this is a case in 
which le mieux est 'ennemi du bien. 

The translator, to whom the English edition owes much 
describes Papini as “* championing the ideal as it is expressed 
through Christianity, and more especially through the 
Roman Catholic Church.” There is nothing in the book 
inconsistent with Catholicism ; this would have defeated the 
writer’s intention, which was to address himself to Italians 
But, at the same time, with the exception of one ambiguous 
phrase—* transubstantiated bread ’—which may well be 
rhetorical, there is no suggestion of Catholic dogma; anq 
the imprimatur usual in works on a religious subject is wanting 
In the section “Simon the Rock” (p. 186) there ix no 
mention of the Papacy: and the writer's estimate of St, 
Peter is scarcely that of a Catholic. 

_ “One would almost compare him to a money-lender claiming his 
interest.” 

“Among the Disciples, who were all slow to understand, Peter 
was one of the slowest. Lis nickname, Cephas, a stone, a piece of 
rock... . refers to the hardness of his head.” 

“Like all the uncultured, he was inclined to perceive the dross 

of matter in spiritual manifestations, what is base in that which js 
lofty, what is vulgar in that which is tragic.” 
This is bad psychology ; and, from the Catholic standpoint, 
bad theology. What a gulf lies between it and “ Upon this 
rock I will build My Church! It is by no means impossible 
that Papini’s attitude may be that of the Catholicism of the 
future. But it is certain that it is not that of the Catholicism 
of the past. 

The comparison between Pilate and an Anglo-Indian 
official (p. 349) is an example of what may be called the 
essential method of the book :— 

“Fancy an English Viceroy, who takes the Jimes, reads Stuart 
Mill and Shaw, and has Byron and Swinburne in his library ; who 
is fully conscious of his dignity as a white man, a European, a 
Briton, and a Liberal, sent to administer the affairs of a ragged, 
famished, sophisticated and turbulent people, and hampered, mor- 
over, by that maze of castes, mythologies, and superstitions which, 
in his heart, he must loathe.” 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON.* 
Mr. G. K. Cuesterton has, on more than one occasion, 
pointed out that the common idea of the typical Englishman 
as a person of almost Oriental impassivity is largely false. 
The strong, silent and unimaginative man who strode out ol 
novels of the late Seton Merriman into fully one-half of the 
popular fiction of to-day is not the real Englishman. He, 
and not the Scotsman or the Jew, is at once emotional and 
imaginative, a rather poetical figure. And certainly our two 
great Antarctic explorers, Scott and Shackleton, whom we 
are proud to claim as members of our race, could be cited as 
examples on Mr. Chesterton’s side of the argument. We know 
something now of Scott’s almost morbid sensitiveness, and 
as for Shackleton, nothing more unlike the legendary prosaic 
Englishman (though born in Ireland he was of English stock) 
ean possibly be imagined. The figure that emerges from the 
pages of this authoritative biography is that of a belated 
Elizabethan voyager and adventurer, a man with a highly 
poetic imagination, a romantic. Browning was his favourite 
poet, but hardly any kind of poetry (including a good deal of 
indifferent stuff) seemed to come amiss to this merchant sailor 
and explorer. One of his comrades in the ‘* Endurance, 
Mr. J. M. Wordie, in an obituary notice, comments upon this 
highly poetic imagination of his, and further remarks: “It 
is well expressed in his writings and in the naming of his 
ships ; still more in his love of poetry. His wonderful memory 
made it easy for him to have ready a line of verse suitable 
to almost every occasion. It would generally be from Brown- 
ing, his favourite poct. When combined with great physical 
strength and with powers of leadership, a poetic nature such 
as Shackleton’s is the very stuff from which the greatest 
explorers are made.” But perhaps it may be hinted that 
something more is needed to make a great, or at least a sucecss 
ful,explorer under modern conditions, something that is more 
often found among men of our time than are some of Shackle- 
ton’s great qualities, and that is the capacity for taking pains, 
for organizing and co-ordinating, for mastering rather uninte™ 
esting details. It is curious-—to say the least of it—that while 








~* The Story of Christ. By Giovanni Papini. Translated by Mary Prichard 
Agnetti. London; Hodder and Stoughton, [10s. 6d.) 





, : The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleion. By Hugh R. Mill, London; Heivemavl. 
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members of other races quietly and efficiently attained their 
end in Polar exploration, the representatives of the nation of 
shopkeepers failed to achieve their practical aims, but ended 
by creating epics that will take hold of the imagination of 
men for generations. That Shackleton was a great leader 
there can be no doubt whatever ; he, even more than Scott, 
was the man for a tight corner. His imagination did not 
run away With his judgment, as the presence in our midst of 
anumber of gallant men, his comrades whom his determination 
and native shrewdness snatched from death, amply testifies. 
Twice he was put to the supreme test, in 1909 on the southern 
journey, when he decided to turn back within a short distance 
of the Pole, and again when he chose to remain on the ice 
when the ‘ Endurance’ was crushed in 1915, and each time 
he emerged triumphant. The enthusiastic loyalty of all who 
gerved with him is very easy to understand. 

Mr. H. R. Mill, his biographer, has done his work very well. 
He has not made the mistake of saying too much and obscuring 
the main outlines of his subject’s life with a host of details, 
put has produced a continuous narrative that hurries the 
reader from chapter to chapter until the tragic end is reached 
and the great cairn has been built in South Georgia, far away 
in the Southern seas that Shackleton came to know so well. 
The book falls naturally into three principal sections. The 
first, which Mr. Mill calls ** Equipment,” describes Shackleton’s 
family, boyhood, education, early days at sea, and finally 
leads up to his participation in the ‘ Discovery’ expedition 
of 1901-3. The next section, ‘* Achievement,” covers the 
years 1906-10, and relates the history of the ‘* Nimrod’ 
voyage, the unlucky dash to the Pole, and the many activities 
that followed his return. The final section is easily the most 
melancholy, for much of it is taken up with Shackleton’s 
restless life ashore and his generally unfortunate attempts 
to raise money for further expeditions. But there is also the 
story of that extraordinary voyage in an open boat from 
Elephant Island to South Georgia, a voyage that must be 
regarded as one of the great feats in the history of exploration. 


The volume is illustrated with a number of photographs of | 


exceptional interest, and altogether is not unworthy of the 
man it honours. 


POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW POEMS.* 

Ir is now some time since the limited edition of King Cole 
appeared, but this is the first time it has been made available 
to the general public. How differently the early Masefield 
would have told of the hero of this poem! The classic 
“merry soul” or even “ merry old soul” has a distinct 
Masefieldian ring, and we have only to look at the tavern 
scenes in ** The Widow in the Bye Street” or “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy *’ to imagine the garnishings of the call for pipe 
and bowl. But that straightforward robustness has left him. 
In Mr, Masefield’s later work it is the wistful, fantastic 
dement that is dominant. His King Cole is a kind of 
cross between St. Francis, the Pied Piper, and Good King 
Wenceslaus; an old man who plays the flute and round 
whom birds and wild creatures cluster—an ethereal being who 
helps a bedraggled, out-of-luck circus to a fantastic success. 
It fs an attractive poem with a direct appeal to the fairy- 
tale layer of our minds, a glorified example of the kind of 
daydream that so many of us are accustomed to tell ourselves. 

It begins realistically with the troubles of the circus: rain, 
quarrels, empty shows, a broken axle to the van, a lame mare ; 
and grows more and more fantastic until the fortune of the 
circus is made by a fairy-tale queen and prince and a fantastic, 
bewigged Court. It has a dream-balance, dream-time and 
dream-probability, all consistently adhered to and logically 
worked out. The verse is agreeable and rarely lets us down. 

The circus is forbidden the town, but King Cole persuades 
the soldiers and sentinels and it is allowed through ; King 
Cole slips to the head of the column and leads it :— 

“He breathed into his flute his very soul, 
A noise like waters in a pebbly stream, 
And straight the spirits that inhabit dream 


Came round him, and the rain-squall roared its last, 
And bright the wind-vane shifted as it passed. 
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And in the rush of sun and glittering cloud 

That followed on the storm, he led the way, 

Fluting the sodden circus through the crowd 

That trod the city streets in holiday. 

And lo, a marvellous thing, the gouted clay 

Splashed on the waggons and the horses, glowed, 

They shone like embers as they trod the road. 

And round the tired horses came the Powers 

That stir men’s spirits, waking or asleep, 

To thoughts like planets and to acts like flowers, 

Out of the inner wisdom’s beauty deep : 

These led the horses, and, as marshalled sheep 

Fronting a dog, in line, the people stared 

At those bright waggons led by the bright-haired.” 
It is a charming story for the simple-hearted. 

About half the book is occupied by this poem, and for the 
rest one is a narrative and the others short pieces of very 
unequal merit. ‘* The Dream” is an attractive, elusive pices, 
and there is a good deal that is interesting in the poem that is 
called ** The Haunted.” Particularly vigorous lines are :— 

*““O ruinous house, within whose corridors 
None but the wicked and the mad go free.” 
The idea of “ The Builders ” is excellent. The master-buiJdcr 
stands upon his tower and thinks of the endeavour that has 
gone to realize his concept. 
“ How many thousand men had done his will, 
Men who had hands, or arms, or strength to spend, 
Or cunning with machines, or art, or skill, 
All had obeyed him, working to this end. 
Hundreds in distant lands had given their share 
Of power, to deck it ; on its every stone 
Their oddity of pleasure was laid bare, 
Yet was the tower his offspring, his alone.” 

On the whole, the book bears an impression of being the 
fruit of habit as much as of inspiration. Mr. Maseficld’s 
public expects him to write: he likes writing: he writes— 
often well. But surely this is a vein which he has nearly 
worked out. Some of the poems written since “‘ King Cole” 
give promise of new developments. We have had his 
interesting experiments of translating Racine, as well as 
Melloney Holtspur. 





Ife. oy Cole, and Other Poems. By John Masefield, London: Heinemann. 


The only poem in this book which seems te me to provide, 
besides pleasant reading, an addition to the preservable works 
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of Mr. Masefield is ‘“‘ The Dream.” It is elusive : it contains 
many of the Masefieldian clichés and truisms, but what I take 
to be the controlling idea seems to me to be of interest, and 
in a vague sort of way to have been treated rather successfully. 
The dreamer arrives, we ate not quite sure where, but it is 
thus described :-— 
“And then I came into a grassy place © 
Where beauty of bright heart has quiet face.” 

Anyhow, there is a castle which he enters and explores, and 
in his dream achieves the experience of all the associations 
that could be called up by normal sight and sound. The 
tapestry is a wood or a sea; the books are the things they 
describe. The rooms are like the shield in the Iliad, figured 
with battles, harvests, shipwrecks. The dreamer perceives 
directly the thing represented, not the representation. The 
poem leaves a curious and definite impression on the mind of 


the reader. A. WIi.LuiaMs-ELLIs. 


FICTION. 


———_— 


AMERICAN SHORT STORIES.* 
From these twenty stories, taken as a whole, certain prevailing 
characteristics emerge. The first of these is a preoccupation 
with particular types of personality or of society, and the 
second is a lack of interest in, or capacity for, drama. Even 
in those which tend towards the dramatic type the action 
and drama arc often little more than details in a character 
study of an individual or a society, and where they are meant 
to be more they gencrally fail. In ‘‘ The Token,” for instance, 
the dramatic climax, even in the hands of so capable a 
writer as Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, falls flat, though the whole 
structure of the story isskilfully designed to lead up to it. Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson in “ I’m a Fool” has produced an excellent 
tale—a long, garrulous narrative in dialect, in which the 
subject, a stable boy, displays his own character ; but though 
there are dramatic incidents, the primary concern is character. 
Similarly, Mr. Conrad Aiken, in a delightful and whimsical 
tale called “The Dark City,” paints a family portrait. It is 
full of small, illuminating incidents and bright movement, 
but it has not, and does not require, drama. Miss Katharine 
Gerould in “ Belshazzar’s Letter” presents an evening party 
with unusual skill and charm : her arrangement of the hither- 
and-thither of general conversation is especially well done, and 
the characters are touched in with sureness and delicacy. 
Yet she blurs her dramatic moment and leaves us, at the 
crisis, puzzled for a while as to what precisely has happened. 
We do not wish to imply that drama is essential to a short 
story. The undramatic story is a perfectly legitimate type 
which includes many examples of the highest quality ; and 
we point out its prevalence among this collection merely as 
an interesting phenomenon which, in the light of the other 
fact that most of the dramatic stories fail as drama, seems to 
possess a significance for present-day American literature 
which we should like to see discussed. Mr. Edward O’Brien, 
the editor of the present collection, claims for them that 
they possess the distinction “of uniting genuine substance 
and artistic form in a closely woven pattern with such sincerity 
that these stories may fairly claim a position in American 
literature.” Such a statement considerably exaggerates the 
importance of the majority of the stories printed here. Many 
of them are, in fact, quite second-rate ; but there are a few, 
on the other hand, which show that in America to-day there 
are writers who can do good work, and may yet do extremely 
good work, in this form. Since the death of Katherine 
Mansfield they have nothing to fear from a comparison with 

inglish short story writers. 


Black, White and Brindled. By Eden Phillpotts. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. Gd.) 

From the slabs of local colour which lie about through this 
beok, it is reasonable to suppose that the author has lately 
visited the West Indies. The stories are an uneven collection, 
and the reader is advised to skip the first and longest, which is 
a worse than indifferent detective mystery, with no con- 
ceivable excuse but its setting. ‘* Monsieur Pons and his 
Daughter ” and ‘** The Mother of the Rain” are perhaps the 
two best. The rest are readable, even if as a whole the book 
is not likely to add much to the writer’s reputation. 





(7. the Best Shorl Stories of 1922: (2) American. London; Jonathan Cape. 
. 6d. 
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RELIGION. 
Life Changers. By Harold Begbie. (Mills and Boon. 5s.) 

Mr. Begbie, following an old plan of his, has collected 
together a number of narratives of conversion. But this tim, 
the subjects are all members of the educated classes, for the 
most part university students, who have come under the 
influence of one “F. B.,” an American, who is making q 
special business of converting intellectuels and others 
“ F. B.,” according to Mr. Begbie, is visiting all the English. 
speaking universities and is by this time the centre of a great 
religious movement about which the general public knows 
nothing. His method is to have a personal interview and 
first allow the undergraduate, or whoever it is, to state all his 
intellectual objections to Christianity. Then—to quote 
Mr. Begbie—* F. B.’’ makes this remark, “ It isn’t any intel. 
lectual difficulty which is keeping you from God. It is gin, 
You are a ——” It may be anything, from the very worst 
and most deadly order of sinners to the victim of a bad habit 
reckoned by some people to be comparatively harmless, It 
seems rather unfair, but apparently it succeeds, for Mr, 
Begbie, as usual, gives us chapter and verse. 
Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome. By Rey, PF. 

Woodlock, 8.J. (Longmans. 3s.) 

These five sermons are an answer by a Jesuit to Bishop 
Gore’s Catholicism and Roman Catholicism. The preacher's 
conclusion is that “ in spite of his protests against Protestant- 
ism in his Church, Bishop Gore is a Protestant free-thinker,” 
This may be so. But the controversy between Roman Catholic 
and Anglo-Catholic reminds the profane of the feud between 
the respective partisans of Bononcini and Handel :— 

‘Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny ; 

Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
"Twixt ‘'weedledum and Tweedledce.’ 
Liberal Evangelicalism. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

This is a wise and timely book. The religious affinities 
of Liberal Churchmen are with the Evangelicals ; and it is 
difficult to conceive a revival of religion in England starting 
from other than Evangelical ground. But it is even more 
diflicult to conceive one which remains at this starting-point : 
and some recent utterances of prominent Evangelicals have 
been calculated to strain the alliance, in itself natural, between 
the Liberal and the Evangelical schools. ‘These essays should 
serve as an Eirenicon. That by Canon Barnes, on the Future 
of the Evangelical Movement, in particular, is at once judicious 
and sane. 


The Mysticism of Saint Francis of Assisi. [llusiraied from 
etchings by Laurenzio Laurenzi. By D. H. 8. Nicholson. 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The story of St. Francis has already been told so Jearnedly, 
so beautifully, so foolishly, and so many times that Mr. 
Nicholson is rarely wise to have avoided it. But the considcra- 
tion of him as mystic has only received passing notice, and by 
his scholarly and well-written treatment of this aspect Mr. 
Nicholson has made an important addition to Franciscan 
literature. The book is beautifully produced, deligitful to 
read and handle, but unimproved by the illustrations. 
The Gleam. By Sir Francis Younghusband. (Murray. 12s.) 

A religious work of a somewhat unusual kind. It presents 
to us the doubts, aspirations, difficulties and final beliefs of 
a small number of persons, all of a deeply religious character, 
who have not found themselves completely satisfied with 
the various religions in which they have been brought up. 
The most important of these persons is Svabhava, a cultured 
Indian in the Government service, who endeavours to make 
for himself some kind of faith that will fully satisfy his needs. 
In order to do this, he searches for the truth in all the estab- 
lished creeds and philosophies, and * follows the gleam’ 
until he arrives at some sort of conclusion. The history of 
his search, in which most of the more important modern ideas 
of God play some part, is of unusual interest ; but his final 
conception of the universe, though not without interest, 's 
somewhat disappointing. In this conception the ideas of 
world-consciousness and world-love have a prominent place. 
The book, as a whole, is marked by great earnestness and 
sincerity, which more than compensate for some occasional 
superficialities in the thought. 

The Mystical Quest of Christ. By R. F. Horton. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

This book, by a venerable and distinguished Nonconformist 
clergyman, may be taken 2s representative of the best Noncom- 
formist atmosphere of the writer’s time. ‘To say this is te 
say much: a wise remark of Jowett is quoted (p. 88): ~ He 
thought there was no career in life more uscfu! and fortunate 
than that of a Nonconformist minister, if only the man F 
free from worldly ambition.” But most of us will take 
exception to the statement that “ the fundamental principle 
of the Anglican Church “is the unchurching of those who 
are not in it.” Has Dr. Horton ever read Article XL. ? 
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HISTORY. 


Trend of History. By William Kay Wallace. (New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 16s. net.) 
the Trend of History is hard reading. Mr. Wallace deals 
. isms and tendencies, in events as signs of abstractions, 
ne men aS tools of theories. The Revolution of 1688 is the 
nifctation of the victory that the politico-juridic concept 


id sifes' *,° . . . 
Tt the State has won over the politico-theistic, and what is 
tain but the agent of the politico-economic ? Thus Mr. 


aes strips humanity and drama from history and lays 
igre the skeleton ofideas. But although his book is suggestive 
gad stimulating to historical thought, it is not entirely con- 
vincing. We feel sometimes that he has iuserted bones 
ghere there was only flesh before. 
qistory of Modern Europe. By G. P. Gooch. (Cassell. 21s.) 

This single big volume has been planned as a continuation 
if Fyife’s standard History of Modern Europe. Fyffe carried 
iis chronicle down to the Treaty of Berlin, and Dr. Gooch 
glows straight on, his very first words —. “*T bring 
cu Peace With Honour,’ announced Beaconsfield .. .” Queer 
‘ords with which to begin the story of these last fateful forty 
vars. It follows, of course, that Dr. Gooch has used his 
naterial very much as Fyffe did, that is, he has confined him- 
gif to the narrow field of international relations and conflicts, 
paving social and economic history to look after itself. He 
igs also adopted Fyffe’s useful habit of having insets in heavy 
pe to indicate leading points. With great courage, Dr. 
Gooch has dealt with events right up to the end of 1919, and 
she is undoubtedly a first-rate historian and has been able 
) amass new material with the opening of some foreign 
achives, he has produced a very valuable piece of historical 
ysearch. 

Studies in the Reign of Charles II. By J. G. Muddiman. 
(John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Muddiman’s book deals in general with the history of 
the Press from 1659-1689, and in particular with the part 
jayed by Henry Muddiman, journalist to Monk, Charles II. 
and James II, He is naturally further compelled for elucida- 
tin to deal in politics. Like his ancestor, Mr. Muddiman is 
Tory, and although the accusations that he makes against 
the other parties are true—and he leaves no stone unhurled— 
heomits much that is also true against his own. He declares 
it scandalous to write that the king could not be trusted, 
but he is not so ardent to remind his readers that Charles II. 
could not, in fact, be trusted. But in spite of the irritation 
of this bias, his work is interesting ; it is well written and 


hets than a vivid showman of dead humanity, and it is in 
the new material that he has brought to light, and in the 
ganization of the old, that his value lies. He has no magic 
lo dispel the years; Henry Muddiman remains dead, and 
the Anabaptists are as little terrible as plotters in Atlantis. 
Wecommend this book to the history student, but the general 
rader must be ready with his own imagination to colour 
the business-like black and white of Mr. Muddiman. 

History of the People of England. By Alice Drayton Greenwood. 

Vol. Il., 1485-1688. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a readable and well-planned book by a competent 
«holar, who is at pains to give the modern views of the 
fmous controversies of the Tudor and Stuart periods. Her 
treatment of the conflict between Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ments, for example, is commendably honest ;_ the favourite 
Whig theory that Parliament was trying to defend the old 
(onstitution against a lawless king has long since been aban- 
doned by serious historians. The author does not always 
landle details—as the Star Chamber and the Petition of 
Right—with such precision as we could wish, but her general 
ketch of two great periods in our history is attractive and 
stimulating. 

History of Jahangir. By Beni Prasad. (H. Milford. 17s. 6d. 

het. ) 

This interesting memoir is the first of a series arranged by 
the enterprising University of Allahabad, where Indian 
ustory—a subject usually neglected by Indian scholars in the 
past—is now being seriously studied. Jahangir, who suc- 
teded Akbar and reigned from 1605 to 1627, was by no means 
“able a ruler as his father, but he contrived on the whole to 
maintain the Mogul power and bequeath it, but little impaired, 
his son, Shah Jahan. Professor Beni Prasad takes a highly 
favourable view of Jahangir, and argues that his cruelty and 
lis drunkenness have been exaggerated. 

A Short History of the British Commonwealth. Vol. II. 

By Ramsay Muir. (G. Philip. 145s. net.) 

In his second volume Professor Muir deals with the last 
fentury and a half, from the Peace of Paris in 1763 to the 
tace of Versailles in 1919. He is an accurate and also an 
attractive writer. He selects judiciously from the immense 
Mass of facts, and dwells on the main tendencies of each 
‘ieeessive chapter in a wonderful story. As he observes, 
many wise men thought that the Peace of 1782-83, by which 
Wt recognized the independence of the American Colonies, 





vholarly. Mr. Muddiman is rather an effective retailer of 
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marked the end of British greatness; but ‘‘a second British 
Empire came into being within the generation following the 
loss of the first.” How that happened, and how the new 
Empire developed, is the inspiring theme of an admirable 
book. Professor Muir does not venture to read the future. 
but he declines to believe that Great Britain herself 
has * passed her grand climacteric.” He likens her to the 
banyan-tree ; “even if the parent stem decays, the great many 
stemmed giant remains a single living entity.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
The Mad Mullah of Somaliland. By Douglas Jardine. (Her- 
bert Jenkins. 16s. net.) 

To an English inquirer a Baganda policeman identified 
the leaders of a caravan in these terms: “ Somalis! They 
no good. Each man his own Sultan.’”” Mohammed bin 
Abdulla Hassan was the most intractable and successful 
megalomaniac that the British Government encountered in 
Somaliland. In spite of our punitive expeditions for over 
twenty-one years he kept out of our hands, ruined the country, 
and terrorized the natives. Directly and indirectly he was 
responsible for some 200,000 deaths. ‘* Tyrant and cutthroat, 
slayer of innocent women and children, cattle-thief, profligate 
and libertine,’ he was accorded by Somalis a certain amount 
of awe and admiration for his religious pretences. He had, 
moreover, an astuteness and a tenacity of purpose that made 
him very difficult to defeat wholly ; and from partial defeats 
he seemed to spring up with increased strength. Mr. Jardine 
recounts his career and the fina! annihilation of his forces 
with a quite unusual vigour. His book is based on official 
documents and the author’s own experience as Secretary 
to the Administration. The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on having secured so excellent a work. 


The New Poland. By Charles Phillips. (G. Allen and Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Major Phillips is one of those Americans who were not 
content to come to Europe to fight out the finish of the War, 
but have stayed to fight the War’s legacies of famine and 
disease. Work for the Red Cross took him to Poland, and 
he has written a long book describing what he found there 
during his sojourn. He is plainly one of those large-hearted 
enthusiasts to whom suffering and a romantic history make an 
irvesistible appeal. Such a man’s works of mercy must surely 
have been admirable, but he is too modest to tell us much of 
the subject upon which he is best qualified to write. On every 
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| Major Phillips that the choice of an experienced Galician 





other subject connected with Poland he writes with an abound. 
ing verbosity and an utterly uncritical affection for his ney 
friends. We envy him the happiness that his rose-coloured 
spectacles give him, but we are surfeited with the chapters 
of indiscriminate praise, most prominent, perhaps, jn hi 
adulation of those leaders who have done well for Poland 
in spite of immense difficulties, M. Paderewski, General 
Haller and Marshal Pilsudski. Major Phillips has plainly 
made a considerable study of Polish literature, music a 
drama, and been inspired by the history of the ancient towns 
that he visited. But two examples will show that he lacks 
all political insight. In his interesting chapters upon the 
Jews he fails to realize that the fundamental cause of the 
poor part they played during and after the War was their 
hatred of the old Russian régime. Secondly, in his account of 
M. Witos, he says that in all her history ‘“* Poland has perhaps 
done nothing to set Court Europe more aghast than to pick 
a peasant for the head of her Government.” We can assure 


politician, for some years a member of the Reichsrath gt 
Vienna, though of yeoman stock, did not shock any thinking 
man one tithe so painfully as did Poland’s seizure of Vilna 
and subsequent flouting of the League of Nations, or as the 
armed invasion of Upper Silesia between the plebiscite ang 
the decision based thereon. It is these acts of violence which 
are deplored by the Governments who gave to Poland her 
independence, and make us blame the more the old oppressors 
who kept her from learning the responsibility and restraint 
demanded of free and civilized nations. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

IF TRADE REVIVES? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Six,—Without entering exhaustively into the banking 
position at the present time, as expressed in the various 
items of bankers’ balance-sheets, there are one or two 
features in the position which give room for thought, 
If, for example, the figures at the end of 1922 are 
compared with those of December, 1921, the decline 
in the aggregate of banking deposits in the Kingdon, 
other than those in the Bank of England, was, according 
to the Economist, about £165,000,000, and it is rather 
interesting to note that the present total of £2,363,000,000 
corresponds pretty closely with the figure at the end of 
1919, immediately preceding the year when the boom 
in trade was at its height. During this same period, 
moreover, there has also been a great contraction in 
the Currency Note Circulation, which now stands at 
about £286,000,000 as compared with £324,000,000 at 
the end of 1921. Similarly, if we turn to the total of 
Treasury Bills outstanding, it may be noted that the 
present figure is about £590,000,000 as compared with 
£770,000,000 a year ago. It will be seen, therefore, 
that immediate purchasing power, as expressed in banking 
deposits, and “ reserve purchasing power,” as expressed 
by Government liabilities on currency and on Treasury 
Bills, have been materially curtailed within the past 
eighteen months. 

The causes of this contraction are not far to seck. 
Depressed trade, combined with lower wholesale prices 
of commodities, have been powerful contributors con- 
tracting, as they have done, bankers’ loans. In addition, 
however, another force has also been in operation, namely, 
the application of a part of the proceeds of taxation to 
the redemption of that form of debt which has had 4 
direct effect upon banking deposits. In so far, 0 
example, as the public has drawn upon its balances at 
the banks to pay for new Government Bonds, the proceeds 
of which have been used to repay Treasury Bills held by 
the banks, a process has been going on which has had 
a very direct effect in depleting banking deposits. | 
other words, a part of the cancellation of Government 
debt has ministered to the fall in deposits and to th 
contraction in credit, just as, at the outset, Governme! 
loans (and especially those loans placed with the banks 
were largely responsible for the great credit expansicl 
and the advance in banking deposits. 

So far as what may be termed the soundness and 


liquidity of individual bankers’ balance-sheets are Col 
cerned, not only is there no deterioration in the positi 
but in some respects there is an actual improvement 
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Yee 
By the great advance which has taken place in prices 
of securities not only have the banks been able to 
strengthen inner reserves as well as to meet bad debts 
arising out of stagnant trade, but long-dated Government 
obligations have been sold at a profit and shorter dated 
securities bought in their place, so that in those respects 
the banks have not only made profits on their investments, 
but have in a general way increased their liquidity. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that in two directions at 
least the immediately available resources for any trade 
expansion would seem _ to have suffered diminution. In 
the first place, there is the actual large contraction in 
deposits already referred to, and in the second place, 
the holding of Treasury Bills by the banks must be 
fully £100,000,000 less than a year or eighteen months 
ago, Which means, of course, that the banks are no 
longer in a position to supplement their lending 
power by the easy process of simply letting these bills 
run off. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to raise the question of 
whether, in the event of any important trade revival, 
any rise in money rates would be immediately caused 
on a scale likely to check automatically, or at all events 
restrain, the revival. We know, for example, that at 
the end of 1919, when deposits were somewhere at 
about the present level, trade demands for accommodation 
were taxing bankers’ resources, although at that time 
speculative operations on the Stock Exchange were 
virtually non-existent. 

To-day, the position has so far changed that wholesale 
prices of commodities are at a very much lower level 
than was the case in 1919, the Economist Index Number, 
for example, at the end of April being 4440 as compared 
with 78364 at the end of 1919. On the other hand, not 
oly has the curve in prices tended upward again 
during the greater part of this year, but the stub- 
bornness with which retail prices have been maintained 
is an important factor in the situation. If, therefore— 
and the possibility has, at all events, to be borne in 
mind—a revival in trade should occasion a renewal 
of the rise in commodity prices, the effect might 
easily be to occasion at least a partial reversion to 
the conditions which prevailed in 1920, when the 
demands for loans were on a scale to involve a high 
Bank Rate. 

Nor in this connexion is it possible to forget that the 
tenets of the Labour Unions are all in the direction of 
keeping up costs of production well above the pre-War 
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level. Without entering into cither economic or ethical | 
considerations with regard to the matter, it is a point | 
which must have a very direct connexion with our | 
ability to finance any important trade revival out of our | 
banking resources, especially if in the meantime there | 
should be some further diminution in those resources 
as a result of what is sometimes described as the defla- 
tionary process. Of course, I am aware that both as 
regards commodity prices and the tendency of money 
rates (in the event of any trade revival) some authorities 
take a different view, and among others Mr. A. H. Gibson, 
the well-known statistician, has recently given a number 
of reasons for believing that commodity prices in the 
course of a few years’ time will not be higher than the 
pre-War level. Moreover, as regards the prospects of 
money rates hardening in the event of a revival in trade, 
Mr. Gibson also considers that the position would be 
materially eased by the fact that a revival in trade would 
in itself liquidate a large amount of bank and commercial 
credit at present frozen in traders’ book debts and stock. 
The probabilities are, he maintains in an article which 
appeared some time since in the Bankers’ Magazine, 
“that there will be more money and credit available at 
the time when it is actually required for new and safe 
transactions.” It may be so, but, on the other hand, it is 
well to remember that given the re-establishment of real 
conditions of peace in Europe, the revival in International 
trade, if gradual, should ultimately reach large propor- 
tions, and the extent to whieh our banks have now 
concerned themselves with enterprises extending to so 
many parts of the world seems to make this question of 
the abundance of their lending resources a matter 
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of very great moment to the commercial life of the 
country. : 

That the banks will continue to conduct their business 
soundly in the matter of maintaining cash proportions 
and so forth there can be no doubt whatever. But 
all the same there is, I think, something to be said in 
favour of the argument that as time and opportunity 
serve, the banks might do well still further to increase 
their capital resources. It must be remembered that by 
reason of the huge combinations which have now been 
formed it is almost unthinkable that new banks can be 
created to enter into successful competition with “the 
Big Five.” In other words, increased banking capital, 
if it is necessary for the enlarged demands of trade, 
must come not from new banks but from new capital 
issued by existing banking institutions. It is a point, I 
think, which should be kept carefully in mind, and cer- 
tainly so far as share quotations are concerned most of 
the banks are in the position at any moment to issue 
capital at a handsome premium and as a consequence 
obtain not only a still larger basis for their operations 
but also further substantial additions to their reserves.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, June 13th. 

* * * * 


The Directors of Westminster Bank, Limited, announce 
the retirement on the 30th inst., after forty-five years 
valued service, of Mr. D. N. Youle, a Joint General 
Manager, and Manager of the Lombard Street office of 
the bank. They have appointed as his successor Mr. 
W. J. Woolrich, at present an Assistant General Manager. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 

MESSRS. PULMAN’S COMMERCIAL PRINTING. 
Messrs. GeorGE PuLMAN AND Sons, of Thayer Street, 
Manchester Square, send a varied assortment of the adver- 
tising pamphlets and showcards which they have produced 
for customers. It is at once apparent that the client’s rather 
than the printer’s taste has too often prevailed. The typo- 
graphical contrast between Messrs. Pulman’s own pamphlet, 
The Court of the Printers’ Guild, wittily written and illustrated 
by Mr. W. Loftus Hare and the late Mr. Lovat Fraser, and 
printed in a superbly bold Roman type on a rough surfaced 
paper, and the dull and commonplace pamphlets produced 
for some other firms is almost ludicrous. It would hardly 
seem possible that the one and the others came out of the 
same printing oflice. Of course, an elaborate descriptive 
catalogue could not be set in a large ornamental type with 
broad margins without becoming too bulky and too costly, 
but Aldus and the Elzevirs showed long ago how to get a 
large amount of print on a small page which should look 
attractive. The secret lies in the selection of a good fount 
of type and of a paper of pleasant colour, unlike the distressing 
muddy yellows and buffs that are unduly popular with 
advertising managers. 

One of Messrs. Pulman’s successes is a provision merchant's 
price-list. The printer, by a judicious spacing of the type 
and a thoughtful use of heavy-faced capitals and lower case 
for the different classes of goods, has turned what is usually 
a very dull affair into an atiractive little book. The name is 
rubricated at the top of each page, with a modest ornament, 
and in the lower corncr of the page is a small, coloured illus- 
tration of the goods, which look appetizing. Another very 
happy achievement is a price-list of children’s clothing, 
decorated with many of the clever and delicate sketches of 
Miss Gladys Peto ; here the small, fanciful type, both Roman 
and italic, is skilfully arranged so as to tone with the drawings 
and make a series of pleasant pages. A third pampliet, 
which shows a keen sense of what is appropriate to the subject, 


is the prospectus of a girls’ school, set in a large and hand- | 


some type on thick white paper and bound in blue and gold. 
The prospectus of the new Bush House, with many drawings 
and plans, is less interesting for its typography than for its 
contents: the greyish paper used. dulls the drawings and 
destroys the effect of the type, large and clear as it is. A 
word of praise is due to Mr. Padden’s showcard for a well- 
known boot manufacturer, which is a capital piece of colour- 
printing, in gay colours on a black and rose background. 
k. G. IL 
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PLAYS. 


Prince or Watry¥.—So This is London! .. 8.30—2.0 
{A farce of Anglo-American antagonism agreeably solved Bi 
Admirably acted, especially by Messrs. Fred Kerr and 
Edward Robins.] 
Patace.—Music-Box Revue oe 
{Amusing revue of a variety new to London. 
Riano is a really funny comedienne.} 
New Oxrorp.—Guitry Season .. es o* 
(Also special Duse Matinées Tuesday, 
June 19th, and Thursday, June 21st.) 
ScaLa.—The Marionette Players oe oe 
[Opportunity Makes the Thief : Rossini. A not tco interest- 
ing opera, —_ by some new and excellent 
charivaria, which compose most of the programme.} 
SHAFTESBURY.—Stop Flirting ., es : 
(Commonplace, but amusing musical comedy. Unusual 
and clever dancing by Fred and Adele Astaire.) 


MUSIC. 
June 16th, 19th, 21st, and 28rd.—Crystat Paracr.— 
Handel Festival. . ‘ 


{Athletic music that takes the plain man and the sophisticated musi ron 
in one robust stride.] 


- 8.20—2.39 


Miss Renie 


8 .30—2.39 


8.30—2.39 


. 8.30—2,39 


June 18th.—QUEEN’s Hatu.—New London Orchestra .. 8.15 
[A new orchestra, but for programme the old stock-in-trade —Beethoven, 
Tschaikovysky, Brahms.] 
June 19th.—QUEEN’s Hatu.—Pianoforte ee es 3.0 
[Paderewski.| 
June 22nd.—QUvuEEN’s Hat..—Orchestral Concert oe 8.15 
(With the London Symphony Orchestra Mr. Karl Nielsen will give a 
concert of his compositions, including an “ Inextinguishable” 
Symphony! He has a huge reputation in Denmark to justify.} 
Covent Garden Opera. 
June 16th and 22nd.—Boatswain’s Mate and Féte 
Galante ee ee oe ae «» 8.15 
June 20th.— - aa a 
{(1) Amiable, shop-ballad music. (2) Pretty, but with pretensions.} 


FILMS. 


THe Wortp’s CuampPion.—June 18th, 19th and 20th. Showing 
at: Pavilion, Lavender Hill ; Palaceum, Commercial 

Road ; Purple Cinema, Camberwell. 
{An amusing comedy of manners in which poor Wallace Reid’s expressive 

eyes and an excellent cast provide entertainment.] 


Tue TRIALS OF THE TRAWLER.—June 18th, 19th and 20th. 
Showing at: Majestic, Tottenham Court Road; 
Connaught Cinema, Edgware Read. 

{A short film of the deep-sea fisherman's life and work, with some good photo 
graphy of rough seas. 
EvipENce.— June 16th and 17th. Showing 
at: Stoll Opera House, Kingsway ; June 18th, 19th 
and 20th, Imperial, Peckham; New Royalty, 
Brixton Hill. 
[Marjorie Hume and David Hawthorne in a carefully-produced British film. 
A scientist discovers the secret of radio-vision. This precipitates a 
domestic tragedy.] 

MOONLIGHT AND HONEYSUCKLE.—June 18th to 20th. Showing 
at: Forest Lane Cinema; Mile End Cinema. June 
21st to 24th, Palace Cinema, Kentish Town. 

[Plenty of sugar, a little spice and Mary Miles Minter.} 

Tue Way or Aa Maip.—June 18th to 20th. 
Coliseum, Ilford ; Grand, Poplar. 

[Elaine Hammersmith makes the most of the entanglements that follow whe 
an American heiress masquerades as a maid.} 


PICTURES. 


Saint GEorRGE’s GALLERY, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
[Studies and drawings for the mural decorations in the Governor's Room and 
Senate Chamber of the State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, by Mis 

Violet Oakley, A.N.A., A.I.A. Interest wholly extraneous.) 


Tus Crirrorp GALLERY, 20 Bonp Street House, CLirrord 
STREET. iy 
[Poster designs by the studio known as Sahar. An interesting experiment witt 
very uneven results. Two or three really good posters and the usual rest.] 
LEICESTER GALLERY, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
{The Max Beerbohm cartoons are still mostly on view.] 
Beaux Arts GALLERY, 1 Bruron PLace, BRUTON STREET. 
(The paintings of Mr. Augustus John have been removed from the Alpine (lub 
to these galleries.) 


LECTURES. 


18th.—LoxnpoN Scuoot or Economics.—Pro- 
fessor Gustav Cassel of Stockholm on ‘* The 
Restoration of the Gold Standard ” os 
19th.—Stremnway Hau..—Professor A. M. Hind 
on “ Albrecht Diirer” (Great Painters ol 
the Renaissance) we eee ae oe 
19th.—Lonpon Scuoot or Economics.—The 
Duke of Northumberland and Mr. Oswald 
Mosley in lecture and counter-lecture on 
“Will the Ape and Tiger ever Die ?” (for 
the London Hospitals) es - os 
22nd.—Royat Sociery or LITERATURE, 2 
Bioomssury SQuare.—Mr. Roger H. Soltau 
on “L’Oeuyre de Pascal et la Pensee 
Moderne as ee ee es ee ee 
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SUPPORT THE 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM! 


é eye .»* .; 
No other system could produce the results attained by our Li “44 283 3 


Voluntary Hospitals to-day. The breakdown of the Voluntary 


on System would bring about two results at least, namely : increased 
fai yxation, and loss of efficiency. 
The Hospitals, as they stand to-day, safeguard the health of 4 Jon 
30 the whole community. Those who do not need to enter the 
yards for treatment benefit no less than those who do from the Smoking 
30 untiring effort of specialists in their continuous fight against 
disease, ~ 44 #9 
20 HOSPITAL SUNDAY, etixt ~~ 


17th JUNE, 1923, 


30 ofers you the great annual opportunity of doing your part. BR la 
PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION either to your Vicar or —_ 


\inister, or to tite Lord Mayor, Mansion House, London, 
£C.4. Bankers: Bank of Engiand, Per Ounce. Per %4 4lb.Cin: 
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Nine Pairs of Sweeps (Oars) (£3 each pair). 
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i Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

i Australia. - 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

London t mela 4d. 
. London to Quee: nd, 

8: London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). — 

om (by any Atlantic linc) via Van- 


Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only,-third class rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


5 4& 6—For Passage, 

"Lew Freight A ow Lome ,' y = 

122, Leadenh , Londen, E.C.3. BI. 2 8, 
yt Co., 122, Leade 


 "B. Westray & Go., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall 8t., 
a . & 0. House, as abo 


ive. 
London. es So of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House 


a OG ‘bane ur 8t., London, 

ft sear Ghrette, any Office ot Canadian Pacific nally: 
Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime 8t., 

or P. & O. House as above. 

)}— Socité Francaise, P. & OO, 


ari All Routes 
= 41, Boulevard dea Capucines. 


Francisco to New Zealand, 


be }. House, 14-16, Cockspur 


nhall St., Lendon, E.C. 3 


$.W. 1, and for 
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JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “* Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ; 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 } LONDON 


Or Local Agents everywhere 
Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 
































te Snowdon and Welsh Highland 
WELSH Holiday Book, 128 pages, 42 
HIGHLAND illustrations, beautifully printed, 
STORY Is. 32-+., post free, from Manager, 
6 ’ Snowdon Railway, Llanberis. 

Y SEVEN DAYS’ HOTEL, with 
UNIQUE Excursions to Summit of Snow- 
HOLIDAY don, Beddgelert, Bettws-y-coed, 

TOUR Llandudno, and Cardigan Bay. 
snc Programme from 
anager, Snowdon = Railway, 
£8 Ss. Llanberis. 
Ist Class. , Circled by moun- 
7 i tains, overlooking two lovely 
—— lakes. Tennis, Fishing, Electric 
a Light, Garages. Finest centre 
LLANBERIS. for Snowdonia. Brochure from 
Manager. 














CONQUISTADOR 


PORT 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54/- 


per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


Ywo sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SO 


: 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. P 








Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CASTLE 


PTT TTT LINE TTT 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly. 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW. 
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OTT III 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 


15 Days. 16 Guineas. 





SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c: 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &e. 


International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 
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Some pens are fm: 
good for tailors fy’? 
—by leaking they spoil so-many § 


suits of clothes. 


Call at your stationer’s and ask 
to see an Onoto Self - Filling 
Safety Pen. It cannot leak. You 
switch off the ink and it cannot 
turn itself on any more than the 
electric light can. 

The Onoto Self-Filling Safety 
is the only pen with a safety 
valve. It is the only fountain pen 
that can be sent through the post 
fullofink. It is the only pen in 
which you can adjust the ink 


supp'y- 


noto 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 


the Pen 


There is an Onoto of every type to meet 
everyone’s requirements, all of finest 
quality workmanship. 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., 





Whenever you see 
a Pillar Box think 
cf Onoto the Pen. 






LTD., 110 Bunhill Row. E.C.1 § 


— 











EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 
ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Please compare these prices with any others. 
Per dozen. 


CLARET. CHATEAU VIOLET, Good body., 24/= 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee es 30/- 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Soperior, Great bargain 30/- 


PUMBUNDY.{Siprr growth Sec of 
OC {ea ting Great bergen ee 
MOSELLE, { BRAUNEBERG SER. “Beautiful 36/- 
CHAMPAGNE. {22 RMANN & FILS’ ' ‘GOLDEN 4 O8|« 


GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. G6G/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. T9Q/= 


39/- 
39/- 


PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY . « 49)/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR 


- , .150/- 
GRAND FINE “CHAMP AGNE 
COGNAC. Je0gN. AC, Guaranteed 56 years old ;360/- 


nvaluable in case of illness. 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small elsiitie . | 38) \- 
The Famous FERGUSON’ Ss 

WHISKY, {« ‘LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great an 44. 


Write for “ Pink List,” 
Wines and Spirits at 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Londen, E.C. 2 


Please quote ™ S.” 


quoting unsurpassed assoviment of 
Merket Prices. 
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reputation 
Qualit y, 


for fine 








finish, superior con- 
struction and design. 
It is a Globe- 
Wernicke “ Elastic’ 
Boeoncase. ..-> 
BRITISH MADE 
by the World’s 
largest manufac- 
turers of Sectional 


Bookcases. In buy- 
ing such a bookcase, 
cither for your own use or for gift purposes, you know 
that it will give lifelong satisfaction and that it will always 
be admired for its quality and fine 7 _— There are 
many imitations. Get the GENUI 


Globe Wernicke 


“ ELASTIC” crc) BOOKCASE - 


Illustration shows the STANDARD STYLE made up 2 
of 3 Units, top and base. Price complete, in Quartered 
Oak £6:11: 6, or in Mahogany £8; ‘8:0. Addi- 
tional Book Units in Oak from £1:9:0 cach. 
Mahogany from £1:18:0 each. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 20B showing complete 
range. 


The Globe Wernichke Co. sus 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


London: 44 Holborn + or ag E.C. 1. 82 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 
98 Bishopsgate St., C.2 Manchester: 13 Victoria St. 
























Ci garette 
Perfection 


10% 






20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 


















There is no bztter Cigarette. 


PLAYER'S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINCHAM, 


Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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VISLOK the ONLY Patented Lock Nut that has ever succeeded. 


Eight years in practical use. ‘Thousands of other lock nuts have been 
invented but all FAILED to prove their claims to be Safe and Reliable under practical working conditions, 


REPEAT ORDERS 
WITHOUT ANy 
CANVASSING 


THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED 
USERS 










Safety Triple Lock Nut in the World 


wh 
ONCE 

LOCKED 
Permanently LOCKED 


SAVING 
VALUABLE 
FITTER’S TIME 


Sold by all Ironmongers and ae “ Safety First” Booklet post 
Gonegne. Made in Sizes from free.apply to VISLOK Led. 
Patented in Chief Countries of the World 4 in. to + inches, SalisburySq., London, E.C.4 


D>)“. aD .2 a> aa OD 2-2 2 OS SS SS 
“nw pa 


Spend alittle to gainal ol 


HEN you think how much a rich, concentrated, full-of-flavour sauce can do—how it 

multiplies the enjoyment of food, how it makes simple dishes taste more ‘worth while,’ 

how it makes easy the serving of ‘left-overs’ in a way that everyone finds delightful—isn’t 
it surprising that you don’t use Yorkshire Relish even more often than you do? 















° per 
bottle. 





YQ! 


does all these things at a cost which is so small as not to be worth considering—a full-sized 2,400-drop bottle costs only Qd., yet you 
will find it serve your every flavour-giving purpose for weeks, In no other way can you. buy so much extra food enjoyment for s¢ 
little money. Ask your grocer for your bottle. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & 2... LEEDS 


NN ON 
FEECEES CCCECEL FEE REE RERERERLRERE 








——— 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED | tisTEN To THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. may be 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... bail ame Tee ait £9,000,000 y ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
Capital Vaid up eee eee eve eee eee “ £3,000,000 | unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them sa 
Reserve Fund ene eee eee ose eve ose ose £3,250,000 opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. ‘ 
—maomane $08 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free © 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000. Venereal Disease in the 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand, TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
‘TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, , de 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed pene on terms which may be ascer- through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please -— 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 





fained on application, 
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The following Cartoon is reproduced by the kind permission of the Proprictors of “PUNCH? 
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Moment, to the Greek ref; 
almost beyond telling. He 














PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CGHARIVARL—Jaxvany 31, 1923. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE. 
Hcwerre." WHO WILL HELP ME TO SAVE THESE?” 
(Mr. Punch tore earnestly entrasts bie readers, whose generosity he has #0 offen: tested to cond help. at the esthest possi 


from Smyrna, Constantinople and Thrace, whose 
gs to drew attefition to the statement of facts furnished by the Imperial War Relief Fund aw 
out on the opposite paga where addresses are given to which help may be sent.) 














" from hunger exposure and disess 














Have You 


In January last the cartoon reproduced above appeared in 
“Punch” with an appeal from which the following are 
extracts:— 

“It is imperative that the English public, never slow to 
help where the need is understood, should have a fuller 
knowledge of the unspeakable sufferings of the Greek 
refugees, numbering at least a million, mainly women and 
children, who have been driven out from Smyrna, or have 
fled from Constantinople and Eastern Thrace. 

“It ought to be impossible that any blame which may 
be laid upon the fatal ambitions of a former Greek Govern- 
ment should be allowed to weaken the force of this appeal. 
Indeed, if it is true that our late Ministry encouraged these 
ambitions, then, however little approval of such a policy 
may have been shown by the public, this constitutes a moral 
claim upon us for the relief of these innocent victims. For 
the rest, it is a pure matter of humanity, into which no 
question of politics or the ascription of blame should be 
suffered to enter. To quote the words of Lord Robert Cecil, 
President of the Executive Council of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund, ‘It is the stark appeal, from a depth of hope- 
lessness and suffering well-nigh impossible to envisage, of 
one fellow-being to another.’ 

“Our susceptibilities, as the appeal points out, may have 
been blunted by the mass-figures of the Great War, and we 
need to use a little imagination if we would picture 
individual distress. 

“Our help, if it is not also swift, will for many thousands 
come too late.” 





Forgotten ? 


Since this appeal was written, terrible details of the plight 
of these refugees in Greece and in Constantinople have 
appeared in the Press. Eut the memory of the public is 
short-lived, and the British Societies are in great need of 
further funds. In Greece they are feeding some 35,000 
refugees, of whom 11,000 are being settled on the land and 
are expected to become self-supporting by the end of July. In 
Constantinople a disinfecting and clearing station has been 
established through the agency of the League of Nations. 
But more must be done. The dangers of typhus are decreas- 
ing, but with the summer months the horrors of widespread 
malaria and cholera are to be feared. 


Although the League of Nations is enquiring into the 
possibility of raising a reconstruction loan for Greece, this 
does not affect the feeding of the refugees until they can be 
absorbed into reconstructive work. 

Our administrators report that those needing relief in many 
centres increase rather than decrease. 

The condition of these refugees presents a tragedy without 
parallel in the history of the present generation. That 
history is now being written before our eyes: the charity of 
the British people must appear worthily in it. 

We very earnestly beg you to help in this most urgent 
need by sending a donation, or by inducing your friends to 
do so. 

Fullest particulars of how you can help will gladly be sent 
by the Secretary. 


Gifts of Clothes should be sent to the Fund c/o Pickford’s and Hay'’s Wharf Shipping and Forwarding 
Company, Ltd., New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. |. 


CASH DONATIONS 


The Hon. Treasurer, 


should be sent to 


IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 


87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


(Registercd under the War Charities’ Act, 


1916.) 
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Small Classified Advertisements. 
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f'S Private individuals with professional services to offer, or 
wishing to dispose of some article of value, should 
bring their offer to the notice of the many thousands 
of readers of the Spectator by means of an announce- 
ment in the Small Classified Advertisement Section. 
The rates are very low, viz., five shillings for a 
minimum of three lines. (A line averages about 
nine words. Capitals equal two lines.) “ Copy” 
should be in hand by Monday of each week. 
Inquiries, which will be dealt with promptly, 
should b: addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
the Spectator, “‘C” Department, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, Iondon, W.C. 2. 

| 























Personal. 





LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
Established 20 years. 


SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








Exhibitions. 





. EW ENGLISH ART 
68TH EXHIBITION. 10—6 Daily. 
54 PALL MALL KAST, near NATIONAL GALLERY. 


CLUB. 





OPEN TILL JULY Ist 


es of MODERN PAINTINGS by BENJAMIN 


NICHOLSON and WINIFRED NICHOLSON 
at WM. B. PATERSON'’S GALLERY, 5 Old Bond Street. 








Go Bet, Kr. 





ARS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
Each has gas fire, 

Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
British gentlewomen only. Five 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. 
jas ting and meter. No attendance. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
touses In the Hyde Park district. 





CHOOL.—Large country house, furnished or unfurnished, to be 
Beautiful, 
Splendid opening for school, 
sonvalescent home or pension.—Photos, Miss PHILLIPS, Tyndale, Mead Road, 


LET or SOLD. Modern fittings. Large grounds, sports, &c. 


realthy position overlooking Lake Geneva and Alps. 


Mranleigh, Surrey. 





SCHOOL PREMISES IN THE HOME 


racated at the end of this term by well-known Ladies’ School. 
about 50 Boarders. 13 Acres. 


30NS, 10 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


COUNTIES, 
within easy access of London, to be SOLD or LET ON LEASE. To be 
Accommodation for 
Rent, £500 a year.—Apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, W.1; or Messrs. DAVID J. CHATTELL & 





ACOBEAN FARMHOUSE, 
August. Hampshire. 
Box 1184, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


modernized, to let, 


furnished, 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, plate, linen, tennis Jawn.— 
‘o 











For Sale. 





* MALL, GROWING LITERARY MONTHLY for SALE, show- 


ing profit and having no competitors. Suit person of literary tastes. 


Box 1181, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











Sales by Auction, &Xc. 





SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES ry AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely — 
JUNE 181uH-197TH. 
OF ART 
JUNE 181Tn-19TH.—Asiatic, Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
including a portion of the collection formed by the late Rev. Randolph Berens. 
Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), 1s. 


M ESSRS, 


JUNE 207TH-2ist.—-OLD ENGRAVINGS, including the property of the late 
Robert EB. Graves, Esq., formerly of the British Museum, and of Reginald Corbet, 


Esq., Adderley, Market Drayton. 


JUNE 2ist.—OLD ENGLISH SILVER, Sheffield Plate, &c., comprising the 


property of Charles Weld Blundell, Esq., of Ince Blundell. 
Ju 


NE 22Np.—TEXTILES, comprising a collection of fine old Italian Brocades, 
&e.; also Antique and Decorative FURNITURE, including the property of the 


Rt. Hon. Lord O'Hagan. 


Sales on View at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGE 


ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, MINIATURES and WORKS 
ANTIQUITIES, 





| 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted, 
r _] I 
GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacant posts in Exvyptj : 
enseh’ Scheele — nt posts tn Egyptian Gove, 
(a) Secondary Schools (Boys). 
ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach English. 
(b) Schools of Commerce. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach English. 
‘ Fame wry “agin oy mon teach Commercial Subjects. 
pplicants for posts (a) an ) must possess a University Degree 
and should have some experience as teachers. A Diploma in Teschine Honours 
recommendation. oo 
(c) Girls’ Schools. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English and usyal School Sybjey 
one of whom must be able to teach Natural Science. oem, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING MISTRESS. 
DOMESTIC SUBJECTS MISTRESS. 
(d) Sania Training College for Women Teachers. 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 

Applicants for posts (c) and (d) must have either University Degrees in Hono: 
or appropriate Certificates or Diplomas, and should have some experience in teaching 
The salary offered for its (a) and (b) is L.Eg. 450 (about £461) a year, on contras 

for two years. Non-resident. : “— 
The salary offered for post (c) is L.Eg. 300 (about £308) a year, on contract for tw 
years. Quarters provided. F 
The salary for post (d) is L.Eg. 390 (about £400) a year, on contract for two years 
Quarters provided. sa 
An allowance will be fom for journey to Egypt. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from S. ¢ HEBARD 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 23 Victoria Street, S.W.1, to whom applicatig 
should be made not later than June 23rd, 1923. , 


NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable upon applicatiog 
to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London. W.C. 2, with 
whom applications should be lodged in triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923, 

Salary, £600 per annum, rising to £75v. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 


fe CS ROUre HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





bea 











HEAD MISTRESS-SHIP. 

The Governing Body of the above endowed school invite applications for the post 
of HEAD-MISTRESS. Consideration will only be given to those who are Graduste 
of a University in the United Kingdom, and preference will be shown to those why 
hold an Honours Degree in English, French or History. 

The school is conducted under a scheme regulating William Jones's Grammer 
School Foundation made by the Board of Education under the Charitable Trusts Ac 
1835-1804, and is a first-grade school receiving grants under the Board of Education’: 
Regulations for Second Schools, with an Advanced Course in Modern Studies. 

here are suitable modern buildings for some 300 pupils. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a residence in the School Bouse 
(free of rent, rates and taxes), which has accommodation for 40 boarders; a fixed 
stipend of £450 a year; a boarding allowance of £40 a year; and the protite arising 
from the boarders. 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together witt 
twenty-five copies of printed testimonials and the names of not more than thn: 

rsons to whom reference may be made, on or before the 14th day of July, 1923, 

. T. VIZARD, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of appli 
cation and further information may be obtained. 


"1 iaacieaaanaas EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





WANTED, in September, a FORM MISTRESS to take Mathematics up to Higha 
School Certiticate standard, and who can help with either Gynmmastics and Games u 
Needlework, or both. 

Salary £187 to £320, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscay 
envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Penzance, to whom 
they should be returned as soon as possible. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 

June I1th, 1923. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 





The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, proposes to awards 
Research Studentship in the above subject, of the value of £200 per annum, for ov 
— The student will be required to work under tho direction of the Professor o 

nternational Politics, and will spend one term abroad and two terms at Aberystwyt! 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, Univer 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the Studentship shoul! 
reach him not later than July 2nd, 1923. 


MHE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION is about to appoinl 

a TRAVELLING SECRETARY, with headquarters, at first, probably i 
the Midlands. Salary £400 per annum, with teavelliing allowances. —Kequests foi 
conditions of appointment and form of application must be sent by post te tht 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 1, accompanied by 4 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


ANTED, a translator of SPANISH POETRY into the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Only an Englishman with personal experiene 

and literary aptitude in the field of English Poetry need apply. References require 
— Box 1183, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


OURNALISTIC WORK WANTED.—A weekly column dealing 
with questions of the day, particularly as they affect women and children. 

The column would appeal specially to women of the artisan class.—‘ P.M 
Spectator Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


by) for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post iree New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I. The Cookery and Catering ~rofession= 1 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d. each, post iret 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulsn 
and free lesson to Dept. T 5, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W C. 2 


———— 























Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


"PYHE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Ps 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can ‘be obtained from the SECRETAB), 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 
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' Aa 
HE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
T MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
ford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tins and granting certificates in Massage, Medica] Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally. A List of approved Schools 
wd Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G., 
157 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, N.W.6, 
recognized by the Board of Education and University of London. Prepara- 
Diploma in. Teaching, University of London; Cambridge Teacher's Cer- 
Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Students 





tion for 
te | 

le for Board of Education grants. 

"For further particulars as to Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE 

L JOHNSTON, M.A. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Public Lectures on (1) “ THE RESTORATION OF THE GOLD STAN- 
pARD” and (2) “ DEVASTATION AND RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE” 
will be given by Professor GUSTAV CASSEL (Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Stockholm), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, JUNE 18th, and THURSDAY, 
JUNE 2ist, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the chair will be taken by His Excellency 
the Swedish Minister (Baron Palmstierna) ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, Acadomic Registrar. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ire trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
iad includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
yaatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Set Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


_-- EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 





TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W, 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
tairman. Mr. (. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
seretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
h. EB. LAWRENCE, 





(\UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
p-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
-For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


yepon HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 





Prtacioals (i BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

a Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





llead-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


ete ar te 2 
OXHEY LANB, WATFORD. 
Princ'!pal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
/ FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required, 
Deautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
‘thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
farents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached houge, 4 mins. from sea. 
for illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


Bern EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Key. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Mies M. DAVIE, B.A., London 

















A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
tom the PRINCIPAL, Towerfleld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


fr HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

\ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
Principal— Miss WHEELER. 

Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


PENRHOs COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 








ME HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
4 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 








NT. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR. 
) CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Woodard Foundation). 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
(Ou the Board of Education's list of efficient Schcols.) 
Church School. 


] 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT, 





— ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatiun 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


y ‘ f i a) x ‘ MJ 
Li Xe¢Hourt SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 
recommended. Only a few taRen. Beautiful garden. Half an hour from 
London.—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


j\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness te 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS., 


OLTIMORE COLLEGE, POLTIMORE PARK, nr. EXETER. 
Boarding School for Girls on Public School Lines. Preparation for 
University. Courses in Commercial Training, Domestic Science, orticulture 
Poultry and Dairy Work, Motor Driving. Fee £30 a term. 
Apply COLLEGE BURSAR. 


{ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 

J CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and poultry farming. Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus 
apply PRINCIPAL. 


[sree GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The alm of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MYVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


‘{IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHLOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to tho existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 


JATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


25th edition, crown S8vo, 1,058 pages; price 5s., postage 9]. Gives particulars, 
with views, of Preparatory, Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors, Domestic Economy 
and Physical Training Colleges, &c.—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 


Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
QOLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE, 


(Founded 1381.) 

Fine situation on edge of old Forest of Arden. Twenty-five acres of playing 
fields round sehoc!. Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examina- 
tions, etc. 

Scholarship Examination, June 28th, 29th. For successful candidates fees are 
reduced to £15 or £20 per term. Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


ST ecu Seen H 5S.£ 8: DD O . Es 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 3rd AND 4TH JULY, 1923. 
TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Inclusive Fees: Board and Tuition, from £76 Is. 
Apply the Rev. BE. C. SHERWOOD, M.A., Head-Master. 


Fees eee SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 









































An Examination will be held on July 10th and 11th, 1923, for the awarding o 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 downwards, open to boys under 15 on July 1st. 


For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 








( XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE PREPARATION. 

School: Pelham, Alton, Hants, England, will take a few Engiish and American 
Boys requiring special preparation for Universities’ Examinations.—Particulars from 
Head-Master, C. C. LEMPRIERE, M.A., Oxon 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September at 
CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. G. 
WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head 
Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus. Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterwards 
Craigtlower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres 
overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, clectric 
light, easy of access. 





Avineure :, . KROES CTISR: 
A 


Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
provides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
Universities, the Army &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, }.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edin- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys tor Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, 
8.4. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Menilip Hills. Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. Vacancies in September 

at an inclusive fee of £100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary education 

in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility through an 

enlarged freedom. Recognized by the Board of Education,.—Apply Head-Muaster, 
J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 

















“To my mind there “is no brighter 
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BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS C HURCH TRAVELLERS CLUB 
= lent food. -18 years. a 1889. bg Det the New School Movement. ‘ 
- a on the ) Sineiionel map of £7 7s, 14 DAYS ON THE BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR- -MER, 


England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLE 
For ‘om, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
D, C.M.G., late R.E., ‘Hon. Secretary, A Abbotsholme Association, 








Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels, and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 








to Colonel B: R. WA 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14. Bruges, Nieuport. 
: £12 12s, a * —— at INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with fi 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the IRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, Excursions, 
; P ! Council. ee a 2 —— orgs LA me above BEATENDERG and THUN, 
sea, fa Dartmoor. INGLINEE. e or NAV. y le 7 : 
ng sad-Master HV. PLUM, MA £9 7 DAYS at MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL, 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, £13 13s, PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 10 Days’ Hotel and Rail 
boys of 7 to 15 tow Publis ‘Schouls and. Dest th. Bo bei ‘in Chat 
Prepares boys © a mou' ys now ng Handbook with T to th Y 
entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. —* B.A. (formerly Head- and Luxor or Palestine, ee kone Bg Riviera, oo 
Master of Lye Castle P: yom d and R. W. BURTON, M.O., B.A. 3 
(formerly of Merchiston Castle 1). — a Bt &e., from the COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRE “”ARY. 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 8 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 
WITZERLAND. —HOSPENTHAL, NEAR ANDERMATT. 


Foreign. 


AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 

J Finishing School for Young Ladies. Good references in England. Escort, 
—Miles, GLAS. 

ADAME VALENTIN and Miss STEPHENS receive a few 


ENGLISH GIRLS. Languages, music and painting. 
7 RUE JACQUES BOYCEAU, VERSAILLES. 











4,800 feet above 
A delightful summer am resort on the st. *“Gotthard and Furks Pas 
OTEL MEYERHOPF. 


English home. Modern cor comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 








Private Tuition, Kc. 


j),LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking ; Vocabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand (Charing * Cross), Ww.c. 


Scholastic Agencies. 























WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pep. Pen. 
: sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. English spoken. From 
weekly .— Mr DECASPER, Proprietreas. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements cf Steamship Lines will be found on page 1018. 
Botels, Bydros, Kr. 
ONDON’S VISITORS BUREAU, Windsor House, Victoria 


Street, S.W. 1. 
rooms booked in Hotels. 


Paying Guests introduced in London and other parts, 
Accommodation of all kinds recommended. 








OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. 8., 93 ee London, and Imperial 





House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Pros spectuses fre of c e of 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AN TUTORS. 
SCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL yn & = TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an oe knowledge ‘of the Best Scliools and * 
—— in this COUNTRY *and on the SNTINENT. will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 


Financial, &c. 
eee tep am INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 


of 160 inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
eS Stock - a R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 1¥3 Rezent Street, W. 1. 


ALUATIONS, REALISATIONS, 


Exact inventories and valuations prepared for Trustees, Executors, Owners of any 








The age of the Toke district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. roperty eee Charges nominal.— Write A. A., 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Telephone Central 6053. Yirens, E.C, 4 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ee ~ ECONOMY — &e., 

is given free of cha az 

GABBITAS, TH ING & €O., 

Telephone: Regent 4926. 

Established 1873. 

yy acquainted with nearly all School 

es to supply full information about 
mestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 


MESSRS. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1, 

Educational Agents. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are 

Principals in the country. They will also 

establishments giving a course of training in 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 

mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
ans ‘ occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERS.. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

SCHOOL ” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


Authors, Tpypeturiting, &c. 





eens 














N INVESTMENT WITH EMPLOYMENT.— Bookselling, 
Stationery, Fine Art, &c., Business for Sale, with several important agencies 
Established 1869.’ Genuine paying concern. Owner retiring, but willing to give 
all assistance to purchaser. Price £4,000 net.—Box 1178, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








Miscellaneous. 





ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. Made in ail 
Colours. For patterns and particulars write 
ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 

REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 8. St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

ist or send garments for free estimate. —LONDON TURNINU CO. (Dept. 4), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Send your films to Mn. 
BOWLES, 64 Gt. Portland Street, London, for development, printing 4 
enlarging. Low charges. Prints ready in 24 hours. Good work. 























| | 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angelos, the world 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, E.C. 4. 
F de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 

a 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
oderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 

to write, what to write about, where to sell. cL guidance, real + hg 

ustrated booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. 1s., carbon copy 

3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 
LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
I aoe Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
"| SEEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 





| Te SWRI IAS AND DUPLICATING 
MSS 8. per 1,000 word 
Miss NANCY McFARLAN EC Cc » * u pote ay ‘Av enue, Westcliff. 





ARGE INCOMES ARE MADE BY  WRITING.— 

Learn to write acceptable stories and articles. Postal tuition ; moderate fees. An 

interesting booklet, “ Pen Profits,” free on application to SECRETARY, Literary 
Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W Cc. 2. 








@ours, &r. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Established 1900. First-class Only. 
July Sist. THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, By motor, 28 days. 


INDIA, BURMA ond (CEYLON 


. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, "4 months. 


With N 


Programmes from N. 8. BISHOP, F.B.G.S. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 








decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ams, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas soergenttes. Artistic and original work, from 
£2 2s. Specimens sent fre.—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


RTIFICIAL 





TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. 08 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise} 
ee guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

CANN & CO, 694 Market Street, Estd. 


Manchester. 1850, 





‘i : p “19 

pe only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “‘ Blattis, 
the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy them, 

by the sole makers :—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Tins, 


ls. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free, or through your Chemist and save postage. 








ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all Retrasthen 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS ogg urasthenles, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOR 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, “Oxtord St. W. i 
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If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 








— 


ALL THE LATEST 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promptly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,000 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Postal Department. 
well as subscription rates to over 1,000 publica- 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide.” 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


1,000 
Branches 





Ax Aan. 





A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


Ua HeM 


O° ID IIAIG ALG MAGA Ar 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent <ttention to all orders, 


4 Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 


By cppointment to H.M, the King 























ne nn = — Se | 
J. A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, | 

37 Dean Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W. 2. 
| CATALOGUE of 497 interesting second-hand works, MOSTLY 


FRENCH, on Bibliography, Belles Lettres, Literary History, 
|| Romance, Philogy, History and Political Economy, Philosophy, Com- | 


| 








Full particulars, as | 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 


CHARLES DE FOUCAULD : 
Explorer and Hermit. 





By RENE BAZIN. -Translated by PETER 
KEELAN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/6 


AN ESSAY ON THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION. 


By GEORGE O'BRIEN, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 7/6 
POEMS. 

By RITA FRANCES MOSSCOCKLE. 

New and complete edition, with portrait. 

Cloth, 8vo. / 
BELIEF AND FREEDOM. 

By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 5/- 
A PLANCHETTE PROBLEM 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By MARY CHRISTOPHER. 

With 12 illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 4/6 


THE CITY OF THE GRAIL 


and other Verses. 


By H. E. G. ROPE. 
8vo, cloth. 3/6 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 


28 ORCHARD STREET, W. 1, 
8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4, 


and at Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 


























LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Report on 


DOUBLE TAXATION 


Submitted to the Financial Commission by Professors Bruins, 
Einaudi, Seligman, and Sir Josiah Stamp. 2s. net. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 

AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
Vol. I, 5s. net. Vol. Il, 2s. net. Vol. III, 1s. net. 
AUSTRIA. The Restoration of Austria. Agreements 
arranged by the League of Nations and signed at Geneva 
on October 4th, 1922, with the Relevant Documents 
and Public Statements. 2s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONVENTION. 


Protocols of Cloture. 2s. 6d. net. 
Published by 
Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-12 Orange St. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 





W.C.2. 








“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7 he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my Spring Catalogue of Books 








|| 8pplication. 


—— 








. } 

|| Parative Religion, the Occult Sciences, etc., etc., post -free on || 
| 

| 





in all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at bargain prices, 
free on request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Kemainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., W. 1. 
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THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


(the largest Bookshop in the World) 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
ENGLAND, 


keeps readers abroad in close touch with the best 
current literature and meets every need of those who 
wish to keep abreast of the best thought of the day. 

It supplies all the latest books published at the 
lowest London prices, and has a splendid selection of 
books in beautiful bindings suitable for presents. 

Visitors from abroad are invited to call and inspect 
this interesting display. 

** The Times " Book Club also offers at rather less 
than half the published price—often at less than one 
quarter—slightly used copies of the best books issued 
within the last few months, giving an advantageous 
opportunity of bringing one’s library up to date. 
Write for the Catalogue. 

It undertakes for a small annual subscription to 
send one or more interesting books to readers abroad 
regularly every week or every month. 

It receives subscriptions for newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, and pericdicals to be forwarded to any part 
of the world. 

Write to the Secretary for particulars of these 
services to readers. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


“AN INSPIRING RECORD OF A GREAT LIFE.” 
—DAILY NEWs, 


ALFRED YARROW 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By ELEANOR C. BARNES 
(LADY YARROW). 


With many coloured and other Illustrations. 
volume. 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily News: “A fascinating life-story of a man 
who, ‘starting from the proverbial half-crown, or 
less, has never looked back.’ ” 





One 





A new first novel. At all libraries. 


THE SILKEN SCARF 


By L. C. HOBART. 


“A pleasant achievement that makes good reading.” — 
Morning Post. 
“Written with vigour 

Guardian. 
“A budding ‘ best-seller.” °—Liverpool Post. 
“A sentimental story, well written.”-—Scotsman. 
* Above all, she can tell a story.”,—Birmingham Post. 
* A really good story for a start.”,—Liverpool Courier, 
* How the lovers find happiness is told with admir- 
able spirit.”—Daily Mail. 


and conviction.””’ — The 


“A first novel of great promise.””—Daily E xpress. 
*A great deal of well-managed passion.”—The 
Times. 


sense of character,”— 


“A bright style, a good 
Cassell’s Weekly. 


THE SILKEN SCARF 


LONDON : 
EDWARD ARNOLD & co., 41 & 43 Maddox St., 

























42 Wigmore Street, London, W. i 2 
= 
= lll 001A AAT 
a IHVUUHANLVLSNVNAOAROYVYETONU LOUGHEED UAT PINT WE 
SANE SEX. BOOKS. 
= There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 2 
= forward information there is only one choice, and that is The = 
= Life and Race Series, published by the qpeagiotecs of the 6d. 
= Monthly Magazine, “ Health and Eficiency” he Books do not 
= pander to weakness or prejudice, and cannot ooaalidy be confused 
Ee with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 
= WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF = 
& The Standard Volume on Birth MARRIAGE = 
= Control. 6s. 9d. post free.. A Book of Guidenee for Adults. = 
= By Dr. G. COURTENAY 9d. pot free. = 
E BEALE By Dr. G. COURTENA i. on = 
E A i 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD = 
= The only authentic edition. ‘The Facts of Life presented to 
= (lllustrated.) 9s. 6d. post free. Boys. 3s. post free. 
= By Dr. R. T. TRALL By CHARLES THOMPSON 
= MANHOOD GIRLHOOD 
= The Facts of Life presented to The Facts of Life presented to 
= Men. 3s. post free. irls. 3s. post free. 
= By MONA BAIRD 


By CHARLES THOMPSON 





HOW TO LOVE 


Hi 


MATRIMONY The Art of Courtship and 
= the Truth about | age Marriage. 3s. post free. 
= 3s. post free. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
= WOMANHOOD MAIDENHOOD 
= The Facts of Life for Women. or Sex cana for Young 
= post free. People. post free. 


3s. 3s. 
By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Course of Phy >. | in Health and Physical Culture by the 
editor of “ Health and Efficiency.” 4s. post free. 
Special offer: The complete library of 11 books for 42s. 6d. 
Each price includes postage and a copy vA “ Health and Efficiency.” 
Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
ANMULUNUULLLLIOEES VENA ARO HH Pl 


WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, 

(One minute from Tottenham Court Road Station) 

HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal and Garden Literature. Early 

English Literature. Early Medicine. Natural History and other Science 

Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 

Books with Plates both colour-printed and _ coloured by hand. 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
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Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purchased. 





PIERRE LOTI. 


of the works of Pierre Loti. 
Illustrated with Plates in Colour 


Uniform edition 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, 


by Mortimer Mempes, Romilly Fedden, Arthur 
Lamplough, John Fulleylove, etc. 
10/6 net each. 

PYRENEES. JAPAN. 

BRITTANY. EGYPT. 

MOROCCO. INDIA. 

SAHARA. MADAME PRUNE. 

JERUSALEM. SIAM. 


Please send for prospectus. 


WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


T. 

















Just published. Price £2 2s. net. A dignified demy quar! 
volume cortaining 272 pages of letterpress and 24 pages °/ 
valuable and historically interesting illustrations. 

Only 150 copies are available for sale. 


ECHT-FORBES FAMILY CHARTERS 1345-1727 


RECORDS OF THE FOREST OF BIRSE 
NOTARIAL SIGNS 926-1786 
By THE RIGHT REV. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., FSA) 


F.R.Hist.Soc., formerly Disney Professor of Art and Archaeology 
in the University of Cambridge, Bishop of Bristol, &c., &c 








HE first portion of this book puts the contents of a Scottish Charter 
chest at the disposal of students, and attempts to make them interest 
to the general reader who cares for history. 

The middle portion of the book gives records of the lands and Forest 0! 
Birse or Brass, beginning with the confirmation to the Bishops of Aber 
deen by a Bull of Pope Adrian 1V, the only Englishman to hold the Pap 
throne, in 1157. 

The concluding part of the book deals with the “ signs and docquets 
notarial documents, The intervention of a Notary Public was an essenté 
feature of a Scots conveyance of land, 


# of 


n to 


and Londo. 


A Prospectus will be sent on applicatio 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., Edinburgh 
RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEEN 


An illustrated price list will be sent on application, 
kK. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, 
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THE LETTERS OF 


PRINCIPAL 
T. M. LINDSAY 


=|70 JANET ROSS. Edited by JANET ROSS 
Z| With a Portrait. 18s. net. 


Dr. Lindsay was Principal of the Glasgow College from 1902 
to the time of his death late in 1914, and author of that famous 
work A History of the Reformation. e 

Mrs. Ross, an intimate friend of George Meredith, has already 
written volumes of reminiscences. She first met Dr. Lindsay in 
1906 and remained his close friend until his death. 


THE LIFE OF LT.-GEN. SIR JAMES 

MONCRIEFF GRIERSON 
By D. S. MACDIARMID,, Advocate Sheriff-Substi- 
tute of Lanarkshire. With a Foreword by EARL 
HAIG. Frontispiece. 18s. net. 
Times: ‘' With thorough understanding of his character and 
the significance of his life-work, Mr. Macdiarmid has com- 
piled what the General’s old friends and comrades will 
recognise as a true picture of the man. ... In consonance 
with its hero’s own life, there is hardly a dull page in the 
book.” 

ALFRED DEAKIN: A SKETCH 
3y WALTER MURDOCH. 14s. net. 
Times: “ A sketch that is brilliantly executed: a sketch that 
does not obscure the broad outlines-of the man’s life and 
work even with the wealth of detail which makes the back- 
ground so vivid. . . . Viewed as a contribution either to 
the history or to the literature of the Empire, his book rises 
to heights of genuine greatness.” 


TENNYSON: Aspects of his Life, Character 


and Poetry 
By HAROLD NICOLSON, 


Verlaine,” etc. 12s. 6d. net. 


ISLES OF 
ILLUSION 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7s. 6d. net. 








Author of “ Paul 
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SPORT 
THE MODERN RACEHORSE 


Conformation, Breeding and Heredity 
3y LT.-COL. P. F. RICKETTS, D.S.O., M.V.O. 


Westminster Gazette: “Here is a book that was really 
needed. F Illustrated from a dozen or more photo- 
graphs of famous racers and sires, and his comments on the 
merits and weaknesses of each are most instructive.” 

Liverpool Courier: “ There is no book in our language 
= which can give the expert the knowledge contained in this 


excellent work.” 
BELOW THE SNOWLINE 





2l1s. net. 


18s. net. 

Supplement: “ Dr. Freshfield is a_ true 
his set of papérs is-a classic in the 
word, Dr. Freshfield’s style is 


Literary 
mountaineer. . 
original sense of 
classical.” 


Times 


the 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


OWN COOKERY BOOK 
By MRS. C. S. PEEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Times: Literary Supplement: “ A comprehensive and excel- 


lent book.” 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 








_| MY 








= By AN OLD SERVANT. 1s net. . 
= A genuine account of a domestic servant's life and loyalties, 
with a preface by Mrs. Wemyss, author of The Professional 
Aunt, etc. 
FICTION 


THE DOVE’S NEST 


AND OTHER STORIES. By KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD. 6s. net. [June 21, 
PONJOLA 7s. 6d. 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. thousand. net. 
SWEET PEPPER 

By GEOFFREY MOSS. 
NINE OF HEARTS 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 2nd Imp. 6s. net. 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
DIFFERENT GODS 


18th 


6th Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


3rd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 








By VIOLET QUIRK. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN “LONG’S New Library Novels are 

meeting with remarkable success. Published only within 

the last two months, nearly all have reached a Second 

Edition, two are in a Third Edition, and one, “ Captains 
of Souls,” is in a Fourth Edition. 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS 


By EDGAR WALLACE. “ Truth ” says: “I have no hesitation in 
classifying ‘Captains of Souls’ among the few works of recent 
fiction that really count.” 4th Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SINS YE DO 


By EMMELINE MORRISON. “Daily Graphic” says: “The 
author tells an intriguing story, and tells it well. Her heroine, 
Nadine, is a living creature, wayward yet winsome. Delicately 
the author handles the subject of the relations between mother 
and daughter and lover.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 


EVELYN 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. “ Irish Independent” says: 
‘ The situations are of a most dramatic character and of con- 
tinuous human interest. The plot is ingeniously devised, and 














the attraction of the story never flags.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 
DRAPED IDOLS 
By LILIAN ARNOLD. “John o’ London’s Weekly” says: 


“ Julia Prendergast is a brilliantly evolved character; and Julia’s 
undraping has the Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky 
Sharp. The-novel is an extraordinarily clever comedy of intrigue. 
A novel not to miss.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE WILD FLAME 


By WINIFRED DUKE, “Guardian” says: “Among many 
virtues one may particularly commend the sureness of touch, the 
careful workmanship, and the excellence of the characterization.” 

2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


MARY OF MANY LOVES 


By AMY J. BAKER. Like the author’s previous delightful 
novels, “Mary of Many Loves” is of strong human interest. 
Humour and pathos are intermingled in a narrative full of life 











and action. 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 
THE RED MOON 
By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. As an author of inimitable 


mystery novels Mr. J. B. Harris-Burland is unsurpassed, and he 
has done nothing finer than his latest achievement, “ The Red 
Moon.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


BEATING THE FAVOURIT 


By NAT GOULD. “ Spectator” says: ‘“‘ The library of a student 
of human nature is incomplete without one example of Mr. Nat 
Gould’s novels.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE. The novel has delightful verve and 
humour, and its rousing drama alternates with scenes of brilliant 
comedy. Just out. 7s. net. 


IF RICHES INCREASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITCHURCH. This powerful novel, by the 
author of “‘ The Canon in Residence,” tells of a broken romance 
in the past and its sequel in the present, constituting a very 
intriguing love interest. Just out. 7s. net. 


THE WAY OF THINGS 


By MAUD I. NISBET. The heroine is a fascinating study, and 
her attitude towards the two men who love her keeps the reader 
wondering until the dénouement is reached. Just out. 7s. net. 


WHEN WOMAN RULES! | 


By a well-known Member of Parliament. This novel pictures 
England under a Women’s Government for the first time. A 
book that will set all England talking. Just out. 7s. net. 


MURIEL WINS THROUGH 


By GUY THORNE. In this novel the author of “ When It Was 

Dark” shows himself at his best as a master of intrigue and 

exciting incident. Muriel is a fascinating creation. 
Just out. 


THE CHINESE BUNGALOW 


By MARION OSMOND. The character of the Chinaman stands 
out strongly in this novel from its revelation of Oriental super- 
stition and mysticism, and the weird and peculiarly sardonic 
method of his vengeance affords a scene of commanding drama. 

Just out. 7s. net. 


THE JUDAS WAY 


By CHARLES WHITTON. This novel embodies an idea not 
hitherto met with in fiction. The publishers consider that in Mr. 
Charles Whitton they have discovered a new writer capable of 
producing tales on exceptionally original lines—a_ rarity 
nowadays. Just out. 7s. net. 


£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG are inaugurating their 
Second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 


























7s. net. 
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'BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 





The Broadway Translations 


Each 7s. 6d. net, crown 8vo, with an Introduction. 


Montesquieu’s Persian Letters 
JOHN DAVIDSON, 


A medley of Oriental harems, Montesquieu’s views on life and 
letters, pictures of Louis X1Vth and his Court, ete. 


Voltaire’s Zedig & Other Romances 
H. I. WOOLF. 


Includes Zadig, Micromegas, Princess of Babylon, Simple Soul, 
and The Good Brahmin. 

“The reader will find in Zadig a romance which surpasses in 
invention the strangest of the Arabian Niyhts, in Micromegas a 
gem of satire as shrewd as anything of Swift's, etc.”—H. N. 
Bratrtsrorv in New Leader. 


Master Tyll Owlglass 
kK. R. MACKENZIE. 


“Permanently part of the world’s laughing-stock.”—Times 
Literary Supplement, 


The Girdle of Aphrodite 
F. A. WRIGHT. 


“The joyous work of a really gifted translator. His work has 
the force and delicacy of our Caroline classics.”—Morning Post, 


Petronius’ Satyricon 
J. M. MITCHELL. 


_“ Could not have been more skilfully accomplished.”—Sr. Log 
Srracury in Spectator, 


Alciphron’s Letters from Country & Town 
F. A. WRIGHT. 


Letters purporting to be sent by Fishermen, Farmers, Parasites, 
and Courtesans. Apart from their intrinsic interest as a picture 
of Athenian life in town and country, they are the first example 
in literature of the novel in letters, 








Tutankhamen and His Tomb 
By G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S 


F ully illustrated, 

“ Tutankhamen, his tomb, and his treasures form but the back- 
ground of a fascinating story of the cults and culture that_pre- 
vailed on the banks of the Nile 3,000 years ago. Professor Elliot 
Smith has rendered a real service in publishing this book. We 
now learn all that the discoveries stand for, the beliefs that lie 
behind them, and how we ourselves have a living interest in 
them in that our civilization first germinated in the Kile Valley.” 
Cassell’s Weekly. 4s. 6d. net, 


The History of Civilization in England 
By H. T. BUCKLE. 
A reissue of this standard work in one volume complete, with 
the Author's notes and an Introduction and Notes by the Right 


Hon. J. M. Roverrsox. Uniform with Grote’s “ History of 
Greece.” (12s. 6d. net.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Heredity and Child Culture 
By H. D. CHAPIN, M.D. 


“A thoroughly sane and interesting book on the all-important 
subject, by one who is a recognised expert in the subject. His 
motto might well be ‘ Concentrate on the Child.’ "—Guardian. 

6s. net. 


Race Decadence 
By W. S. SADLER, M.D. 


“It is our purpose acai to examine the causes which are 
at work among civilized people which contribute to a possible 
degeneration of the ‘ stock’ of the wirite races; and also to out- 
line those plans which may tend to combat these ss 
influences.”’-—Preface. Os, 6d. net, 


Youth and the Race 
Edited by Sir J. MARCHANT, K.B.E. 

The Fourth Report of the National Birth-Rate Commission, 
with all the evidence, including that of Miss March, A. G. 
Tansley, Dr. Saleeby, Sir Robert Baden- Powell, W. H. R. Rivers, 
&e. It deals with the following points: 

(1) Should sex-instruction be given to young people? 
(2) At what age? (3) What should it consist of? 
(4) How should it be imparted? &c. 15s. net. 


The New Education in Europe 
By F. W. ROMAN, Ph.D. 
A startling account of the changes in the schools of France, 
Germany, and England since the war, showing that educational 


teaching is directly hostile to the nationalist policies of the 
Governments, 12s, 6d, net. 


The Public Speaker 
By H. H. ROBERTS. 


“Takes a wider view of the subject than usual. The book is 
clear, readable, full, and devoid of unnecessary verbiage.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement, 4s. 6d. net. 


A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea 
By A. de C. SOWERBY. 


A book for every holiday-goer to put in his pocket, for it 
tells you everything about life on the sea-shore. 

“One of the best books of its kind since the days of P. H. 
Gosse.”"—Saturday Review. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Birth of Psyche 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN., 


M. Baudouin here revives the memories of his childhood, and 
by a blend of Science with Art attempts to create a new oa 
form. Chapters include The Terrors of Sleep; Steam-Rollers; 
Parricide; The Dancing Dolls; The Devil; Crinolines; My Little 
Wars; The Anguish of Love, &c. 5s. net. 


The Caveman Within Us 
By W. J. FIELDING. 

“ Extremely interesting and suggestive. It masses richly many 
important conclusions of modern science. It will for many a 
puzzled individual who does not fully understand his difficulties 
point the way for their possible solution.””—-New York Times 

10s. 6d, net, 
Feminism in Greek Literature 
By F. A. WRIGHT, M.A. 

A study of the misogynistic trend in Greek literature from 
Homer to Aristotle by the Head of the Classical Dept. of Birk- 
beck College. 6s. net. 
Authorship of Julius Caesar 

By W. WELLS. 


Struck by the resemblances between Julius Cesar and the work 
of Beaumont, the author, after rejecting several alternative 
theories, comes to the conclusion that Julius Ceasar is an old play 
by Marlowe, revised for the first half by Shakespe are, for the 
second half by Beaumont. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mad Rani 
By PHILIP ASHBY. 


“A most diverting book, of interest to every general reader. 
Tales tragic and humorous.”—Morning Post, 7s. 6d. net. 


General Frederick Young 
By L. HADOW JENKINS. 

“An attractive picture of her father, and a_ vivid, intimate 
account of her Mutiny experiences. Certainly deserves reading.’ 
—-The Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
Our Fantastic Emotions 

By T. K. SLADE, B.Sc. 

A new book on psychology needs a good excuse. This has 

one. The author believes he has secured confirmation of many 


of the inferences made by the New Psychology, from the fields of 
folk-lore, fairy tale, wit, poetry, errors of speech, &c, 6s. 6d. net. 





George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., Kegan Paul & Co. Ltd., London, E. C. 4 
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